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SYMPOSIUM ON R. B. PERRY’S 
GENERAL THEORY OF VALUE 


VALUE AS ANY OBJECT OF ANY INTEREST 


DE WITT PARKER 


r | “QHE purpose of this symposium, I take it, is not the 
mere discussion of Professor Perry’s definition of 
value as “any object of any interest,” but rather the 

broader one of trying to arrive at the truth concerning value 
through co-operative thinking on the topic. By providing us 
with his definition as a starting-point, Professor Perry has 
already made the chief contribution toward the realization of 
our purpose. 

The definition as it stands contains, I believe, a fundamental 
truth and a fundamental mistake. The fundamental mistake is 
the identification of value with the object of interest. For if 
you take the definition as meaning exactly what it says, it 
means that the realm of values coincides with the realm of ob- 
jects of interest. Of course, according to the definition, things 
are values only when they are objects of interest, yet under the 
condition of being objects of interest, it is asserted that they 
are values. But under no condition whatever is any object, 
even the object of an interest, a value. Not the object of an 
interest, but the satisfaction of the interest in the object, is 
a value; not, for example, water, but the slaking of thirst 
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through water, not wine, but the enhancement of vitality 
through wine, are values. Values are always experiences, ac- 
tivities; they are not the objects toward which these activities 
may be directed. Things in so far as they are objects of inter- 
est are valuable—water for the thirsty man, wine for the merry 
man—but they are not values. 

That the things which are objects of interest are not them- 
selves values seems to be admitted in several statements of 
Professor Perry, which I wish to examine, not because of their 
inconsistency with the fundamental definition, but because 
they approach nearer to the truth, without, as it seems to me, 
quite arriving there. Thus on page 116 of Professor Perry’s 
General Theory of Value we read, “Value is thus a specific 
relation into which things possessing any ontological status 
whatever, real or imaginary, may enter with interested sub- 
jects.” That is to say, not the object itself, but the relation of 
being object of interest, is value; in other words, the words 
once more of Professor Perry (ibid., p. 124), “that special 
character of an object, which consists in the fact that interest 
is taken in it.” In short, according to this definition, value is a 
peculiar relational adjective. Now my objection to even this 
definition is that it defines—and correctly defines—the ad- 
jective “valuable” but does not define “value.” As I have 
said, objects, in so far as they are objects of interest are valu- 
able, but they are not values. Their being valuable, their hav- 
ing or possessing value, does not make them values. Value 
is not an adjective or a relation, but an existence, and a pe- 
culiar sort of existence—satisfaction of interest. 

In another place, I proposed to substitute for Professor 
Perry’s definition of value as “any object of any interest,” 
“value as any interest in any object.” This substitute defini- 
tion retains the generic character of the original, which is one 
of its chief merits, and at the same time has the advantage of 
locating value where it belongs—namely, in the interest itself, 
rather than in the object of the interest. This definition 
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might, however, itself appear to be inadequate because not 
mere interest but the satisfaction of interest is value, yet is 
actually better than it seems, for the reason that every inter- 
est, from its inception, involves an anticipation of fulfilment, 
hence an imaginative satisfaction. This aesthetic or poetic 
moment in satisfaction precedes every “real” satisfaction, and 
makes any object of interest valuable apart from appease- 
ment of the interest, or even in face of persistent balking of 
the interest. 

But even as thus amended, the definition is not quite ade- 
quate because it implies that an interest must have an object. 
But while most interests do have objects, there are interests 
which have no objects. And this fact might be cited not only as 
an objection to the proposed substitute for Professor Perry’s 
definition, but as an objection to the original definition. For 
consider the value indicated by such terms as “harmony,” 
“poise,” “happiness,” “peace,” and the corresponding value 
judgments: “TI am feeling fine,” “I am in good health,” “I am 
happy,” “I am at peace.” The value referred to depends, like 
all other values, upon the satisfaction of an interest, in this 
case the supreme interest of the mind, and is therefore the 
ultimate value; but the interest in question has no object upon 
which it is directed. There is no valuable thing which stands 
in relation to the interest. Or consider the musical experience. 
This is certainly a value; aa imaginative satisfaction of de- 
sires embodied in sound, but the desires satisfied are object- 
less. The sounds themselves are not objects but expressions 
of desire, even as the words in which I express desire are not 
the objects, but the embodiments of desire. Yet while every 
interest does not have an object, it always has an objective or 
goal. The objective must be carefully distinguished from the 
object, for the object of an interest, if it has an object, is never 
the same as its objective. Thus while water is the object of 
thirst, drinking the water is the objective; while a woman is 
the object of love, possessing the woman is the goal of love. 
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Even when the interest has an object, not the object, but 
activity upon the object is the objective, of which the cor- 
responding exemplification is the value. The interest and the 
value are existences; the goal or objective is a proposition; 
the object is a thing, real or imaginary, which stands in a 
peculiar relation to the interest. In any adequate analysis of 
value, these three things—interest, object, and objective— 
must be distinguished, and their réles assigned. 

The outstanding merit of the definition, aside from its gen- 
erality, already referred to, is the affirmation of the depend- 
ence of value upon interest. There are no values where there 
are no interests. Things have value because we take an inter- 
est in them; we do not take an interest in them because they 
have value. This disposes at once of all realistic or objectiv- 
istic theories which conceive of value as being independent of 
the mind. But positions in philosophy are not held gratui- 
tously; there are always facts which lend them credibility. The 
facts upon which the realistic theory relies are moral and 
aesthetic values, and it is incumbent upon us to explain the 
realistic misinterpretation of them, and to offer a more satis- 
factory interpretation of our own. With regard to the former, 
the misunderstanding rests upon a confusion of aesthetic val- 
ue with the physical conditions of its existence. Thus, for 
example, when it is claimed that the beauty of the statue of 
Hermes exists independent of any perceiving, interested mind 
it is clear that what does so exist is a physical thing of such a 
nature that, in a mind possessed of certain desires, there results 
a satisfaction of those desires, through the sensuous form of 
an imagined god, which is the reaction of the mind to the 
thing, given illusory location in the space of the thing. Yet 
not the marble, but the sensuous form of the imagined god, 
which has no existence apart from the mind, is beautiful, and 
this is beautiful only because it appeases desire. A distinction 
must be made between the work of art as what I would call an 
“aesthetic instrument,” which has a purely physical existence, 
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and a work of art as an “aesthetic object,” which has a mental 
existence. The former is only a permanent possibility of 
beauty; the latter, so far as it provides an imaginative satis- 
faction of desire, is a case of beauty. The beauty which seems 
to be there before I apprehend it is either there only as a 
possibility which I must myself make actual through my ac- 
tivities of desire and imagination, or else it is there as someone 
else’s aesthetic experience, which I may reproduce. Here, as 
elsewhere, the confusion of the actual and the possible is a 
fertile source of realistic error. 

More important as a reason for a realistic theory of value is 
a certain peculiarity of moral value, namely, its imperative 
character. For in contrast to aesthetic value, to which we 
give ourselves with full abandon, modeling our own desire 
after the desire of the artist, without reservation, moral value 
seems oftentimes to require a deed which we do not wish to 
perform, an act contrary to our own interest. The morally 
good appears therefore to be, not so much what I want, as 
what I ought to want—not the actual objective of an interest, 
but what should be the objective of an interest. And it must 
freely be admitted that from the generic notion of value, as any 
object of any interest, or any interest in any object, moral 
value cannot be deduced. This, however, is not surprising, for 
no species can be deduced from its genus, and all that can be 
asked of a generic definition is that it cover the specific fact, 
when the unique characters of the fact have been specified. 
Now the specification required in the case of moral value is 
the existence of levels of interest within a given self. On this 
basis, it is possible that the deed which I ought to do, such as 
paying my taxes, should be contrary to my interest (of lower 
order) of making money, yet at the same time be in accord- 
ance with one or another interest of higher order, such as 
ambition or love of my community, both of which require 
that I pay. What I ought to do is either the objective of an 
interest of my own of higher order in conflict with an interest 
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of lower order, or else is the objective of an interest of some- 
one else, who has the power to make it worth my while to per- 
form the act or not worth my while not to perform it. Hence 
it is always to my interest to do my duty. What I ought to do 
is never anything else than what I want to do or what someone 
whom I love or fear wants me to do. In despite of Kant, there 
is nothing that a man so much wants to do as his duty. 

The matter may be put in another way as follows: Con- 
trary to the opinion of preachers and of some philosophers, 
there are no desires which are in themselves evil, in the generic 
sense of evil. For desire, as containing an imaginative antici- 
pation of satisfaction, is always a good. Not desire, but the 
frustration of desire, and nothing else than the frustration of 
desire is evil (substantive), and only things which cause frus- 
tration are evil (adjective). But while desires are never gen- 
erically evil, they are sometimes morally evil. They are 
morally evil when they frustrate desires on a higher level than 
themselves, desires such as love or ambition. As opposed to 
love, for example, cruelty is evil; as opposed to ambition, 
sloth is evil. But apart from relation to such interests of 
higher order, it is not false, but meaningless, to speak of im- 
moral desires. 

We are now in a position, I hope, to clear up some of the 
ambiguities of the value judgment. Let us consider it in its 
simplest attributive form, “a is good.” We shall find that this 
form of words may have any one of four meanings. 

The most usual meaning is, “‘a is good for you and me.” 
Since value is constituted by interest, and since interest is 
always somebody’s interest, the phrase “a is good” is ellip- 
tical, and in order that it may be made explicit, the person for 
whom the object @ is good must be specified. But since the 
mind is primarily social, both in its experiences and in the 
reference of its judgments, the phrase seldom means “a is 
good for me alone” or “for you alone,” but it means “a is good 
for both you and me.” It is therefore a “logical product” of 
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two judgments, “a is good for me” and “a is good for you.” 
But since, furthermore, “you” means all the persons whom I 
may be supposed to be addressing, the second member of the 
logical product may itself turn out to be a logical product. 
For simplicity’s sake, however, we may limit ourselves to 
the case in which I am addressing a single person. Yet, 
even so, the expression is not quite explicit, for when I say 
that “a is good,” I seldom mean that it is good for my whole 
self or for your whole self, ultimately and finally good for 
each of us, but rather, good for some special interest of 
each of us, as good to eat or good to drink. Hence when I say 
that ‘“‘a is good” I should always specify the type of interest, 
as well as the person or persons which are satisfied. In order 
to bring out its social character we may, I think, paraphrase 
the judgment “ais good” as follows: ‘a is good, is it not?” 

Although the value judgment is primarily social rather than 
egoistic, it sometimes occurs that by “a is good” I mean ex- 
plicitly that a is good for me, with the implication that a is not 
good for you or may not be good for you. This form of the 
value judgment is interesting because it usually refers back to 
a conflict of judgments, of which it is itself the outcome and 
solution. I start with “a is good” in the first meaning of “a is 
good for you and me.” You reply, “No; it is not good for me.” 
Hence the original judgment, as a logical product, is false, yet 
its second member may still be true, which is precisely what 
I affirm when I say, “a is good for me,” with emphasis on the 
phrase “for me.” This type of value judgment provides, of 
course, one of the most obvious arguments for the interest 
theory of value, and against the objective theory. 

The third meaning of “a is good” is “a is good for some- 
body,” or “a is good for some interest of somebody.” This is 
the most general possible meaning of the judgment. This 
meaning has great philosophic significance, as expressly recog- 
nizing the relativity of value to interest. 

It is a remarkable and instructive fact that while Professor 
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Perry recognizes the relativity of value to somebody’s interest 
in the case of the simple value judgment, he seems to fail to do 
so in the case of the judgment of preference. But the two 
judgments are absolutely alike in this regard. For just as 
there is no good in itself, so there is no betterness in itself. 
The expression “a is better than 5” means either “a is better 
than 4 for you and for me,” or “for me,” or “for somebody.” 
Otherwise expressed, “We prefer a to 5,” “I prefer a to 5,” 
“Somebody prefers a to b.” And in each case preference is 
determined by some further interest that finds of two or more 
interests one interest compatible with itself, and the other 
incompatible. Thus if I prefer tea to coffee, my interest in 
health is the determining interest with which the interest in 
tea is compatible, but not the interest in coffee; or it might be 
that my interest in a maximum of pleasure is the determining 
interest. Preference is never between complementary objects, 
but between competing interests in such objects. Now in a 
general way Professor Perry appears to recognize this, for he 
states that preference is always in terms of a preferring inter- 
est, yet when he is discussing his principles of criticism of 
value he seems to forget it. Thus, for example, he says that 
water that is good for both drinking and washing is better 
than water that is good merely for drinking or for washing. 
But better for whom? If I wash in it and you drink of it, it is 
no better for you or for me than if you did not drink of it or 
I did not wash in it. Similarly, it is seemingly assumed by 
Professor Perry, as it was assumed by Sidgwick and the other 
utilitarians, that the good of the many is a greater good than 
a like good of the few. But once more I ask, greater good for 
whom? Not absolutely, but relative to the loving individual, 
is this proposition true. The morality of democracy is a mo- 
rality under the presupposition of love of the fellow-man. 
This discussion leads naturally to a fourth possible meaning 
of the expression “a is good.”” May it not sometimes mean, “a 
is good—not for you and me or just for me, or merely for 
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somebody, but for everybody”? Now if this expression be 
taken as a statement regarding matters of fact, hence not as a 
true universal, but as a logical product of many particular 
propositions, it is hard to see how, in view of the variety and 
contrariety of desires, it can be valid. I do not know of any 
single thing that everybody actually desires. On the other 
hand, if we were considering not objects of desire, but goals of 
desire, I do think we could find a universal goal such as was 
sought by Aristotle in his ethics, and perhaps that is what is 
sometimes meant by the proposition “a is good for every- 
body.” Such a goal would be harmony, poise, happiness, 
blessedness—call it w. ut you will. But what I believe is usu- 
ally in mind when one makes the statement “a is good for 
everybody” is not that a given thing is actually good for ev- 
erybody, which means actually desired by everybody, but 
that, under certain conditions of education, endowment, and 
the like a would be good for everybody. And such a judg- 
ment is, of course, a true universal, since its scope is not 
limited to actual persons, but is meant to refer to all pos- 
sible persons, hence cannot be analyzed into a logical prod- 
uct of particular propositions. Of more interest perhaps are 
similar judgments of the form “a is better than 0b for ev- 
erybody.” Now such judgments may, I think, be true—they 
express the objective laws of levels of desire, upon which both 
the growth and the criticism of values are based. And once a 
satisfactory generic definition of value has been found, the 
discovery of these laws is the most interesting as well as the 
most difficult task of value theory. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





VALUE AS INTEREST—A CRITICISM 


HOMER H. DUBS 


N A recent book, General Theory of Value, R. B. Perry 
has given us what is widely recognized to be one of the 
most important works in the field of ethics and valuation 

that America has produced. He has carefully worked out a 
theory of value which has never before been given a thorough 
exposition. It is consequently worth while to examine this new 
conception of the nature of value and to test its validity. We 
cannot attempt here to criticize the book as a whole; the in- 
ference should not be drawn, because we find only things to 
blame, that we think there is nothing in the book to praise; 
quite the contrary. Perry has set forth many interesting and 
well-put psychological analyses of interest and its integra- 
tions, as well as many other keen insights for which we can 
only thank him. Limitations of space make it necessary to 
confine our discussion to a few criticisms of his fundamental 
thesis. 

His thesis is that “value in the generic sense attaches itself 
to all objects of all interest.”” By “interest” is meant the 
“state, act, attitude, or disposition of favor or disfavor’’—a 
conception which is otherwise expressed by the terms “desire,” 
“will,” “purpose,” and the like.* 

In considering this theory of value, we must keep clearly 
in mind Dr. Perry’s meaning that value is constituted by in- 
terest or desire itself,’ and not by its satisfaction or fulfilment. 
The view that value is constituted by satisfaction of interest 


* General Theory of Value (hereinafter referred to as G.T.), p. 28. 

"G75 0p: 128. 

*G.T., p.26. Another definition of interest is found on p. 183. 

* “Interest being constitutive of value in the basic sense” (G.T., p. 116). In this 
article I shall use the term “desire” as Dr. Perry does (cf. note 18 on p. 69)—as 
synonymous with “interest”—a broader use of the word than its usual meaning. 
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is quite different and leads to different results from the view 
that it is constituted by interest itself. The one view states 
that a pie is valuable because of the enjoyment which I get 
from it, whereas the other states that my appetite for the pie 
makes it valuable. The view that value is constituted by sat- 
isfaction is the modern analogue of nineteenth-century utili- 
tarianism (when divorced from psychological hedonism) ; 
since, as Dr. Perry recognizes, “the fulfilment of every inter- 
est is pleasant,’” the “pleasure”’ discussed by the utilitarians 
becomes, in terms of modern psychology, satisfaction of an 
interest, and the “pain” they discussed becomes dissatisfac- 
tion or frustration of interest. In an earlier book, The Moral 
Economy, Dr. Perry defended this utilitarian theory. He 
wrote: “Strictly speaking, goodness belongs to an interest’s 
actual state of fulfilment”;’ “The root value... . is the 
fulfilment or satisfaction of the particular interest’”’;* “(We 
shall doubtless agree to call any phase of it [your interest] in 
which it is fulfilled, in which its exercise is fostered and unim- 
peded, good.’” But now he has changed his mind; it is not sat- 
isfaction which constitutes value, but interest itself: “Any 
object, whatever it be, acquires value when any interest, what- 
ever it be, is taken in it.’”° In his later book, the terms “satis- 
faction” or “fulfilment” rarely appear. 

If we were to try to state this theory to a layman unfamil- 
iar with philosophical terminology, we might put it as follows: 
What is worth while is that which is desired; it is worth while 
because it is wanted. This theory has a certain simplicity and 
psychological truth to recommend it. It is indeed hard to con- 
ceive how any object can be valuable unless it is, has been, or 
will be wanted or desired by someone. Interest or desire, taken 
broadly, is certainly the psychological force which moves us 
to all action. Dr. Perry’s theory is the modern counterpart of 

*R. B. Perry, The Moral Economy (hereinafter referred to as M.E.), p. 17. 


* M.E., p. 12. ° M.E., p. 44. My italics. 
* M.E., p. 82. * M.E., pp. 115 f. 
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nineteenth-century psychological hedonism. Bentham consid- 
ered pleasure (and avoidance of pain) to be the source of all 
action and hence the source of value; modern psychology has 
shown that interest and not pleasure is the source of action; 
so Dr. Perry makes interest the source of value. We must ad- 
mit that all action is the result of interest; does it, however, 
follow that value is constituted by interest? 

How can we proceed in proving or disproving an ultimate 
theory of value? The fact that it does not agree with any 
other theory of value cannot be a valid criticism, for that other 
theory might be mistaken. For instance, if it were possible to 
show that Dr. Perry’s theory results in a complete ethical sub- 
jectivism; such a consideration would not be any valid criti- 
cism of his theory, since ethical subjectivism might really be 
unavoidable. The fact that some critics do not approve of sub- 
jectivism does not show any defect in a subjectivistic theory. 
Instead of such ex parte criticism we can use the Socratic 
method of hypothesis—we shall draw out the logical conse- 
quences of the theory and then see whether they are self-con- 
sistent and whether they agree with the commonly accepted 
characteristics of valuation. Of these two criteria, the first, 
self-contradiction, unless it is fundamentally grounded in the 
theory, is less important, since a self-contradiction may be the 
result of some inadvertent slip or some concession which ought 
not to have been made, and so may be accidental, not essen- 
tial. On the other hand, the plain man has been making valua- 
tions since time immemorial; while mankind has doubtless 
made mistakes in valuation, yet Dr. Perry would very likely 
say of valuation what he has said of morality, that its nucleus 
“is verified truth, the precipitation of mankind’s prolonged 
experiment in living.””* Hence an adequate theory of value 
must not only be self-consistent; it must also produce results 
which harmonize with what has been generally accepted as 
true of valuation, and, if it disagrees with these commonly ac- 

"ME. p.7. 
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cepted conclusions, it should be able to show just why such a 
misconception should have sprung up; just as the psycholo- 
gist shows how illusions come to be perceived. It is further- 
more a recognized fact that the business of a scientific theory 
is to explain the phenomena with which it deals; valuation is 
an extremely complex and anomalous subject—some people 
prefer jazz and some Beethoven, yet there does seem to be an 
agreement among those who have studied the matter that 
Beethoven is better—a good theory of value should be able to 
account for such anomalies of valuation; unless a theory can 
at least explain some of them, it hardly represents an advance 
in knowledge. Then let us test Dr. Perry’s theory by these 
three criteria: whether it is self-consistent, whether it leads to 
an acount of valuation which harmonizes, in the main, with 
the accepted characteristics of valuation, and whether it suc- 
ceeds in explaining the outstanding features of valuation. 

In drawing out the logical consequences of this theory, the 
first one we note is that failure comes to be worth just as much 
as success. If value is constituted by interest and not by satis- 
faction of interest, then the attainment or lack of attainment 
of a desire or interest has nothing to do with the value of its 
object. This consequence is admitted by Dr. Perry: “Attain- 
ability and security in and of themselves have nothing to do 
with value.””’ Accordingly, a person who has interests, but 
fails to satisfy them, should have many values, whether he 
succeeds or fails in realizing his desires. Dr. Perry gives the 
example of Albertine, who, he says, “fails to consummate her 
interests,’”* so falls into a state “in which she has no feeling. 
. . . . Inreceiving news of some one’s death, she tells herself 
that it is obviously a sad event, but she experiences no emo- 
tion.””* If Dr. Perry is correct in accepting the foregoing in- 
terpretation of this case of psychasthenia, Albertine’s life 
ought to be as full of values as anyone else’s, for she has inter- 
ests and interests create values. Yet Dr. Perry agrees with the 

~ Ga. p. 6%: * G.T., p. 569. 
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layman’s view when hé says, “It is evident that Albertine’s 
world is in large part a valueless world, and that if there were 
no sentient beings but Albertines, the greater part of the 
realm of values would disappear altogether.’”** The contra- 
diction of his theory by this admission is not important, for he 
could escape it by changing his interpretation of Albertine’s 
state, saying instead that her world is valueless because she 
has few or no interests. He would however have greater diffi- 
culty with the case of the unsuccessful man, who has tried 
many things but has been a failure in them all. Here there 
have been many interests, therefore many values, according 
to Dr. Perry. But the layman would say that there is little 
worth in such a life. Herein Dr. Perry’s theory presents a 
grave conflict with our ordinary valuations, unless he is ready 
to accept the paradox that the creation of many values can 
lead to a valueless condition! 

Very likely Dr. Perry would reply to this criticism by say- 
ing that it is the objects which are valuable because interest is 
taken in them, while such a /ife is valueless because an unsuc- 
cessful life is not wanted. He would say that a life and its ob- 
jects are different and hence have different valuations. This 
reply would imply the further conception that value does not 
depend upon the person who has the interest, but merely upon 
the interest itself. Yet we cannot distinguish between a life 
and the objects which fill that life. A life is largely composed 
of the objects which fill it. Objects are only valuable to some 
person, and that person enters vitally into the valuing rela- 
tion. As. Dr. Perry admits: ‘Value might be defined as the 
relation of an object to a valuing subject.’””* Suppose a person 
is endowed with the muscles of a blacksmith and, though 
without artistic ability but in accordance with his mother’s 
dying injunction, he wishes to be a sculptor. Suppose this man 
came to you and told you that all his interests had come to 
center around sculpture; if you knew him to be without artis- 

* G.T., p. 569. * G.T., p. 122. 
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tic ability, what would you tell him is the value of a sculptor’s 
life for him? Dr. Perry would have to say that, since he is 
interested in sculpture, sculpture is worth while for him; that 
the harder he tries and the more his interests center around 
that pursuit the more valuable it is for him; that his inevitable 
failure does not detract from the value of a sculptor’s life for 
him. Yet it is doubtful whether anyone who knew the situa- 
tion, even Dr. Perry, would really advise such a man to choose 
what Dr. Perry would have to admit is most valuable accord- 
ing to his theory. If his valuation is not a reliable guide for 
choice, is it justifiable as a valuation? Had Dr. Perry only ad- 
hered to the view he used in his earlier book, that value is con- 
stituted by satisfaction, he could reply to the would-be artist: 
You are interested in sculpture, it is true: but the criterion of 
value is not your desire; it is whether your desire can be ful- 
filled; there is no satisfaction of your interest to be found in 
sculpture, so it has no value for you: neglect that interest, for 
it is not worth while. But since Dr. Perry has made interest 
the creator of value, he should, in strict logic, reply: You wish 
keenly to be a sculpture, so it is highly worth while. It will 
bring you only pain and fruitless toil, but that does not alter 
its value; you desire it, so choose it. 

What about the statement which is commonly made, that 
the sculptor’s profession is “intrinsically” worth while? Does 
not that show that Dr. Perry is right? No; that statement 
merely distinguishes such a pursuit as sculpture from others, 
such as burglary, which are not held to be “intrinsically” val- 
uable. The statement that sculpture is worth while in itself 
means merely that for the person who can succeed in that pur- 
suit, sculpture is valuable. It does not mean that sculpture is 
a worth-while choice as a profession and so has value apart 
from any reference to any person or his success in that line of 
endeavor. 

The contrast between Dr. Perry’s view of value and the 
ordinarily accepted view is stronger when we consider an in- 
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terest which is held not to be “intrinsically” worth while, such 
as the desire to be emperor of the United States. If that inter- 
est ranks high in my scale of preferences and commands all my 
powers, it must, according to Dr. Perry, be very valuable to 
me. Yet just because I desire it so greatly that I devote my 
life and fortune to its achievement, as did Aaron Burr, I gain * 
disgrace and poverty. Is then this emperorship really desir- 
able for me? Common opinion would say no, but Dr. Perry 
would again be compelled to say that, if it is desired, it is val- 
uable. He would have to say the same thing with regard to 
burglary or any other crime, if it is really desired. I might 
have other interests in life besides burglary, such as making a 
living or being a success in life, but they should not, according 
to Dr. Perry, affect the value of burglary, since the only rela- 
tion of burglary to those interests is that burglary will not 
satisfy those interests. He has, however, rejected satisfaction 
_as constitutive of value; the fact that an object does not satis- 
fy this interest or other interests has nothing to do with its 
value, according to him. Dr. Perry has deliberately committed 
the fallacy which Mill fell into in his proof of utilitarianism: 
“The sole evidence . . . . that anything is desirable, is that 
people actually desire it.’””’’ Yet even Dr. Perry admits that 
the meanings of the terms “desirable” and “desired” should 
not be identified.** This theory of value leads him not merely 
to self-contradiction, but also to admit that many objects are 
valuable which common opinion would reject as valueless; 
yet he nowhere attempts to explain the discrepancy. We can 
only conclude that his theory is fundamentally lacking. 

A second result of Dr. Perry’s confusion between the de- 
sired and the desirable is that, on his theory, valuation (and 
consequently ethics and aesthetics) cease to be a normative 
science. Value is constituted by interests, he says; there are 
no interests except those which are actually entertained and 
which move people. Consequently there are no other valua- 

* J.S. Mill, Utilitarianism, chap. iv. * G.T., p. 60. 
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tions except those which are actually held by persons at the 
present moment, for they have no interests except those which 
they now have. Then there can be no ideal set of values such 
as those referred to when we say anyone ought to do some- 
thing or ought to choose something—the sort of judgments 
universally recognized to be characteristic of ethics and aes- 
thetics. If values are constituted by interests, ideal values 
(since they are not-yet-existent ) could only be constituted by 
nonexistent interests! This implication of the theory is di- 
rectly contrary to the commonly accepted view and practice, 
that ethics and aesthetics set up a norm of valuation. It again 
shows the deficiency of this theory. 

Confirmation of the foregoing conclusion is afforded by 
another consequence of Dr. Perry’s theory: there can be no 
such thing as an erroneous judgment of value. If I am inter- 
ested in an object and choose it, there can be no mistake in the 
value of the object, no matter what its nature is: for value 
does not depend upon any quality of the object itself, such as 
its ability to satisfy my interest; it depends solely upon my 
interest itself. I may indeed suppose that I have an interest in 
an object when I have none, or I may erroneously suppose 
that an act is a means to a certain object (which Dr. Perry 
calls an erroneous “interest-judgment”); but when I act to 
choose a particular object, there can be no doubt that I am in- 
terested in it; it is ipso facto valuable. Dr. Perry is then fol- 
lowing out the implications of his theory when he writes: 

The object of a correct interest is not ipso facto better than an ob- 
ject of an incorrect interest It makes no difference to this [im- 
mediate] vaiue [of God] whether the belief [in him] be true or not, and 


whether, therefore, God exists or not The objects of such in- 
terests are none the less valuable because the interest is mistaken.’ 


There cannot properly be, according to this theory, any such 
thing as an “incorrect” or “mistaken” interest, since the value 
of an interest is constituted merely by its own existence, and 


" G.T., p. 614. 
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a so-called “incorrect” ‘interest exists just as truly as a “cor- 
rect” interest. If value is constituted by interest and not by 
satisfaction, then the proof of the pudding lies, not in the eat- 
ing (which is the satisfaction of the interest), but in the want- 
ing; so that if I want a pudding which proves tasteless, there 
can be no mistake in the value of the pudding; it is good be- 
cause I want it, no matter how it tastes.** The fact that it does 
not satisfy other interests, such as that for tasty food, cannot 
affect its value, since satisfaction has nothing to do with value. 
Every valuation which anyone makes is consequently correct; 
there can be no mistake in any judgment of value. This con- 
ception of value cannot therefore set up any norms; ethics 
and aesthetics lose their most distinctive character, that of 
being normative sciences. They become merely descriptive 
accounts of what values (interests) men actually have. They 
cannot give any guidance to human beings as to what they 
should seek or how they should act; whatever people happen 
to want is valuable because they want it. There can therefore 
be nothing that people ought to desire but do not, since there 
can be no value to any object unless people desire it. The 
ought has disappeared from life. 

A third consequence of Dr. Perry’s neglect of achievement 

*Dr. Perry makes a distinction, in this connection, between a “judgment of 
value” and an “interest-judgment.” A “judgment of value” is a judgment of prefer- 
ence of some goal of interest, i.e., that wealth is better than poverty. An “interest- 
judgment” is a judgment about an object that is a means to something else, i.e., that 
a certain girl is an heiress. He asserts that the falsity of an “interest-judgment” alters 
the value; i.e., when I learn that the girl is not an heiress, it changes my valuation of 
her, since I had no interest in her, only in her money; but he admits: “The falsity of 
the judgment of value makes no difference to the value, even when the subject recog- 
nizes its falsity” (G.T., p. 613 )—i.e., when I learn that ill-gotten wealth is worth less 
than poverty, that does not change the value of that wealth, since I have desired ill- 
gotten wealth and so it is valuable to me. This last admission shows that Dr. Perry 
holds to the theory that the proof of the pudding is in the wanting, not in the eating, 
and that if I really want the pudding (and not merely the taste, the wanting of 
which would be the result of an oversophisticated Epicureanism), the pudding is val- 
uable, no matter what it be made of or what effects it has on me. As long as there is 
interest, its object is always valuable; hence there can be no error in a judgment of 
value. 
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as a factor in the criterion of value reveals the fundamental 
defectiveness of his theory: value becomes an event which 
continually flees to the future. Dr. Perry admits this implica- 
tion: ‘All interest has a forward reference in time; it is a 
striving after the not-yet-attained.’””® Hence value is never 
attained; since, as soon as its object is attained, that object no 
longer has value, for interest is always directed toward the 
future.” Although we may not thereby fall into Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism,” yet we do consequently fall into a more 
serious oriental pessimism: value is constituted by interest and 
interest is always directed toward the future; hence achieve- 
ment has no value and the supremely valuable life can only be 
one which is continually tormented by unsatisfied interests! 
Value continually flees; the valued object ceases to be valu- 
able when we have attained it. The reply might be made that 
we become interested in retaining what was desired and so 
have a continual interest in keeping what we have acquired, 
thus finding continual value in possession as well as in acquisi- 
tion. This reply implies, however, that value depends upon 


® G.T., p. 250. 


» Dr. Perry replies that liking is recurrent or circular, and that the enjoyment of 
one moment produces a desire for the same object which is satisfied at the next moment 
(cf. G.T., chap. ix, Part I). Interest 7 at time p* produces a fulfilment f at the time ¢’, 
and that fulfilment f° reinstates the interest as 7 at t?, which again brings it fulfilment 
f at #®, and so on. There are two difficulties with such a scheme, unless value is found 
in the fulfilment, not the interest. In the first place, at t* there is value to the object 
but no object and hence no fulfilment f is to be had; when it is had, at ¢?, 7 has dis- 
appeared; the value of the object which exists at t? is not the "alue which is due to 7’, 
but that due to 7, and yet 7 is as yet unsatisfied—so that fulfilment, when it occurs, 
is always valueless, since its value ceased at the preceding moment. There may be 
value at the same time as satisfaction, but the value of any satisfaction can never oc- 
cur at the same time as the satisfaction; it must cease before the satisfaction occurs, 
since “interest is a striving after the not-yet-attained” (G.T., p. 250). Second, if in- 
terest is recurrent, there must always be a time, ¢* at which there is either an inter- 
est, i", which is not followed by a fulfilment, because no object can be enjoyed for- 
ever, so that the cycle of recurrent interests ends in disappointment; or else (more 
likely) at ¢” there is no interest, i”, because the cycle of recurrent interest has been 
broken, so that there is a fulfilment f" which has no value. Recurrent interest must 
end in either a disappointed value or a valueless fulfilment ! 


*G.T., p. 274. 
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the existence of loss arid thieves, so that, once the world has 
been improved to eliminate these sources of dissatisfaction, 
much value disappears! Thereby pessimism is just more firm- 
ly grounded. If value is constituted by interest alone, only the 
future has value; when the future has arrived, it is no longer 
future and so can have no value. Nothing can be valuable 
when it is attained and pessimism is inevitable, since the ac- 
tivity which value sets in motion (the attaining of the desired ) 
ends in destroying the value when the desired is attained. 

In the fourth place, a further defect in this theory appears 
when we remember that there are many things which are val- 
ued even though they happen quite without any interest on 
our part. For example, I come upon a beautiful sunset unex- 
pectedly, with no thought or desire on my part—it may be 
one of those marvelous tropical sunsets which I have never 
before seen, and about which I have not even been told, so that 
I have no desire for or interest in such a happening—yet it 
proves to be an extraordinarily valuable experience. Many 
aesthetic values are of this sort—we enjoy and value them 
quite apart from any previous interest in them;* our interest 
in them is a consequence of, and not a prerequisite to, their 
value. Thus a direct contradiction to Dr. Perry’s theory is 
established—value is not always constituted by interest! 

In the fifth place, the most important thing which a theory 
of value should do is to explain human choices. Values con- 
flict; we choose one and reject another; these choices and re- 
jections are extremely complex and various; we need to know 
why one is more valuable than another. Furthermore, ethics 
and aesthetics endeavor to set up a standard by which to com- 
pare those choices we actually do make with those which we 

”Dr. Perry says that aesthetic values are chiefly recurrent interests (G.T., p. 
245). But if the appearance of the aesthetic object is truly unexpected (which is 
often the case), how can there be any interest to start the recurrence, and then how 
can there be any value, according to his theory? Or are we to suppose that people 


carry about with them all the time a lot of unconscious and unknown interests to ac- 
count for the values of such unexpected objects? 
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should have made. The explanation of comparative valua- 
tions is consequently one of the most important parts of value- 
theory. Dr. Perry accordingly sets up three principles by 
which to compare value: intensity, preference, and inclusive- 
ness. “An object, wine, is better than an object, water: (1) 
if the interest in the wine is more intense than the interest in 
the water; (2) if the wine is preferred to the water; and (3) 
if the interest in the wine is more inclusive than the interest in 
the water.’** He not only shows that these three principles 
are irreducible to each other, but that they are incommensu- 
rable with one another, so that interests must be compared in 
all three respects. 

The first of these principles, intensity, means degree of the 
interest’s arousal, since “it is implied in this view that all 
fully aroused interests are of equal intensity.’’* Then the 
question arises, Why do some interests get more fully aroused 
than others, making them more valuable? This question Dr. 
Perry has not answered; he contents himself with the state- 
ment -that some interests are more intense than others and 
does not attempt to explain why. He might reply that the 
analysis of the reasons for the intensity of interests is a mat- 
ter for psychology; but such a reply would mean that his 
theory of value is unable to deal with one of the most impor- 
tant subjects in value-theory—the explanation of compara- 
tive valuations. No value-theory which thus neglects its most 
important problem can be considered an important contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 

The second principle, preference, is similarly dealt with. 

* G.T., p. 616. 

* G.T., p. 633. But Dr. Perry contradicts this assertion on the preceding page, 
when he says, “An interest having a somatic object ... . exhibits its power thru 
displacing fully aroused interests when it is itself only partially aroused.” There is no 
preference or inclusiveness to account for the prepotence of such an interest, so that 
it can be only its intensity which accounts for its superior strength. Thus some in- 
terests are more intense than others, even though they are not fully aroused! Dr. 


Perry’s psychological analysis seems to have failed at this point. The view to which 
he usually holds is, however, that all interests are potentially equal in intensity. 
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Dr. Perry duly records the fact that some interests are pre- 
ferred to others, and states that there is an order of preference 
among interests, but he makes no attempt to explain that or- 
der or to determine what is its basis. Preference is the heart 
of value-theory; the success of a theory of value in accounting 
for human preferences is one of the best tests we have for 
judging its truth; Dr. Perry’s theory fails completely at pre- 
cisely this crucial point. The theory that value is constituted 
by interest can only say that there are preferences, and de- 
clare lamely that “preference implies a preferring interest’’!*° 
It is all very well and good to catalogue preferences, to say 
that I prefer jazz and you prefer Beethoven; but such a cata- 
loguing is only the beginning of science, just as the cataloguing 
of the positions of the planets by Tycho Brahe was only the 
beginning of the theoretical science of astronomy which Kep- 
ler and Newton erected when they explained that such posi- 
tions occur because of certain orbits and attractions. To say 
that preference is due to a “preferring interest” is the same as 
saying that the planets take their positions because they are 
“wandering stars” and ending the theory of planetary motions 
at that point! One of the most important problems in value- 
theory is: Do all people lose something by such preferences as 
that of jazz to Beethoven, and, if so, what? A theory which 
bases value on interest cannot answer such a question because 
of its own nature, just as Dr. Perry has failed to answer it. 
According to him, unless I have an interest in Beethoven, there 
can be no worth for me in such music and I can lose no value 
by failing to choose it. The same can be said of jazz or of any 
other preference. A theory of value which leaves preference 
unexplained can only be inadequate. 

It is perhaps because of a dim realization of the insuffi- 
ciency of these two principles of comparison that Dr. Perry 
has added a third, inclusiveness. This principle seems at first 
to promise to explain scales of value, but, upon careful exami- 


* G.T., p. 634. 
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nation, it is found to be thoroughly fallacious. The principle 
states that “objects derive augmented value from the summa- 
tion of the interests taken in them.’”* It is interpreted to mean 
that “the object which James and John both like is better 
than the object which either or both dislike, because the latter 
contains no more good than the former and some evil.””*’ Here 
Dr. Perry again comes into conflict with our ordinary valua- 
tions, for this principle means that if you dislike jazz and I 
dislike Beethoven, but we both like a good dinner, then a good 
dinner is better than either Beethoven or jazz! The greatest 
goods are accordingly those on which all agree, the educated 
and the uneducated, the gentleman and the boor; whereas 
those goods which require training for their appreciation 
(which have traditionally been considered the “higher” 
goods), such as literature or self-control or philosophy, are 
inferior to those goods which are so easily appreciated that all 
are interested in them, such as food or sex—the traditional 
“lower” goods! Ceteris paribus the lowest common denomi- 
nator of interests is the greatest good! 

It is furthermore doubtful whether interests are addible in 
the way in which this principle presupposes. The statement 
that because two people are interested in an object it is a bet- 
ter object than if only one person were interested in it neglects 
the fact that “desire is always somebody’s desire,’”* which 
Dr. Perry himself admits. This principle of comparison means 
that if you and I both choose a good dinner, that dinner is 
worth more to me than if I alone choose it—which is nonsense, 
for I cannot eat your dinner. It may be worth more if we eat 
together, because of the added interest in having company, 
but that does not make the dinner, as dinner, any better; it 
merely adds the value of companionship to that of the dinner. 
My knowledge of your interest in the dinner may also increase 
my interest in it; but such suggestibility is not what Dr. Perry 
refers to: he is asserting that the interest of another person 

* G.T., p. 645. * G.T., p. 646. "GT. p: 92: 
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adds value to an object quite apart from my knowledge of that 
interest. He seems to think that he can separate the interest 
from the persons who have it and locate it in the object, then 
add up those interests to determine the worth of the object. 
Herein he has repeated the mistake of Bentham when he pro- 
posed to consider pleasures independently of those who have 
it. The fallacy of the view that an object is better because it 
gives pleasure to two different persons has often been ex- 
pounded; the same argument holds true of interest. I have no 
more interest in an object because you also have an interest in 
it (unless I happen to know of your interest, which is not the 
phenomenon in question) ; hence there should properly be no’ 
more value to such an object than if I alone were interested in 
it. The principle of inclusiveness is not only fallacious but also 
out of harmony with the theory itself. The theory that values 
derive from interest is therefore quite unable to explain the 
hierarchy of value-judgments; it can merely record them. 
This theory not only makes valuation a purely descriptive sci- 
ence, but it also fails to provide the explanation of its subject 
matter, which is the proper function of any science. 

To sum up the foregoing criticisms of Dr. Perry’s theory: 
When some of the consequences of the theory that value is 
constituted by interest are followed out, we find, in addition 
to minor self-contradictions, serious disagreements between 
the characteristics of value which have been universally ac- 
cepted and the valuations which this theory requires; further- 
more the theory fails to give such an explanation of its phe- 
nomena as is the function of a scientific theory. Because it 
neglects satisfaction of interest as a factor in valuation, this 
theory must assert that (1) failure is just as valuable as suc- 
cess; (2) valuation, ethics, and aesthetics cease to be norma- 
tive and become purely descriptive sciences, since whatever is 
desired is held to be desirable; and (3) value continually flees 
to the future—it can never be achieved—so that pessimism is 
inevitable. (4) Because the theory relies upon interest alone 
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to give value, objects in which there is no previous interest 
such as an unexpected sunset, become valueless, in spite of the 
common experience of their value. (5) Because of the barren 
nature of interest as a source of value, this theory finds itself 
quite unable to explain the hierarchy of values, besides intro- 
ducing a fallacious criterion of comparison of values. Such 
consequences show us that whatever interest constitutes, it 
certainly does not constitute what is ordinarily called value. 
Perhaps we can now understand the reason for the phenome- 
non which appeared so surprising and inexplicable to Dr. Per- 
ry, “that a doctrine so familiar, if not banal, as has been just 
stated, should have received so little authoritative support.” 
When we consider the foregoing defects in his theory, we can- 
not help wishing that he had used his really great powers to 
develop the theory of value which he set forth in his earlier 
book, namely, that value is constituted by the satisfaction of 
interest. Thereby his efforts would surely have proved to be 
far more fruitful. 


MarsHALt COLLEGE 
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VALUE AS ANY OBJECT OF ANY INTEREST 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


However much we may be in doubt as to the exact or final 
definition of generic value, common usage indicates clearly, if 
roughly, the area within which values lie. An essential pre- 
liminary to the formulation or criticism of an exact definition 
of value is a recognition of the prescriptions which constitute 
the crude definition embodied in linguistic conventions. If this 
preliminary be not observed, argument about value becomes 
purely verbal. 

At least twocharacteristics seem essential to value. “Value,” 
like such terms as “good,” “right,” “should,” and “ought,” in- 
volves a claim on choice or preference, and apart from such 
claim “value” loses the distinctive meaning given it by com- 
mon usage. To assert a value is always to present at least a 
partial answer to the question, “What shall I admire? What 
shall I choose? What shall I respect? What shall I desire?” 
If an assertion is relevant to none of these questions, then it is 
not an assertion about the nature of value. The second char- 
acteristic of value lies in the fact that the claim on choice in- 
volved in an assertion of value purports to be reasonable, or 
such that reasons may be given for it. Otherwise the claim is 
merely an arrogant demand, an attempt, however subtle, to 
impose our desires upon the choices of other people. The 
arbitrariness of such claims can be removed, not, as some men 
have believed, by a universal application, but only by indica- 
tion that the claims are based on reasons understandable by 
any intelligent person. An answer to the question “What shall 
I choose?” must be an impudent statement of what J desire 
the questioner to choose, unless my answer purports to be the 
result, not of biological causes, but of a consideration of rele- 
vant, and not private, reasons. To assert then that any object 
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or action is a value is to assert at least that such action or 
object makes a reasonable claim on choice. 

With these two essentials of value in mind it is possible to 
consider the doctrine that value is any object of any interest." 
If an assertion of value is a claim on choice, it is evident at 
once that it might be relevant to distinguish two questions. 
Does any object of interest constitute a claim on everyone’s 
choice? or does it constitute a claim merely on someone’s 
choice? In either case, generic value would be any object of 
any interest. It is equally evident that there might be am- 
biguity in regard to the nature of the claim, since claims may 
have varying contents. The fact that an apple is the object of 
one of my own interests might naturally be regarded as a 
reason why I should eat the apple. But if the apple is the ob- 
ject of someone else’s interest, is this fact a reason why I 
should choose to eat the apple, or is it, on the contrary, a 
reason why I should encourage the other person to eat it? 

Because of these ambiguities it seems desirable to distin- 
guish four different, but not mutually exclusive, interpreta- 
tions of the doctrine that value is any object of any interest. 

1. If an individual is not interested in a certain action, no 
reasons can be given why he should choose the action; and if 
an individual is interested in an action, no reasons can be 
given why he should not choose the action. This double 
proposition seems to be an essential link in Professor Perry’s 
dialectic. It will be remembered that he insists that value 
must be either unrelated to interest, the object of qualified 
interest, the qualified object of interest, or any object of any 
interest. By disposing of the first three possibilities he shows 
that since no actions are good in themselves, since no interests 
are specially qualified, and since no objects of interest are 
specially qualified, no reasons can be given why any of our 
interests should be changed. In other words, Professor Perry 


* Cf. General Theory of Value, by Ralph Barton Perry. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1926. 
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considers and rejects all possible reasons that might be given 
for changing our interests; and this negative doctrine is the 
foundation of his further thieey. 

2. The above doctrine may easily be contahelt with the 
quite different proposition that if an individual is interested in 
a certain action, this is a reason why he should choose such 
action. Since no reasons for changing our interests may be 
given, then by default, so to speak, to follow our interests is 
reasonable. It is evident, however, that (2) does not follow 
from (1), since it may be that there are no reasonable claims 
on choice. This is a possibility with which Professor Perry 
has not dealt. Aside from the method of elimination, which 
leaves at least two possibilities, Professor Perry offers no in- 
dependent proof for the doctrine that the possession of an 
interest constitutes a reason for following it. In fact, this 
proposition derives its plausibility from a confusion between 
the indubitable reality of a felt desire and the validity or 
sufficiency of understood reasons. It is certain that actual de- 
sires push us around; but the statement that we can find no 
reason for directing the process is not identical with the state- 
ment that we should turn in and help push. It is admitted, 
however, that as a practical matter this distinction may be of 
small importance. 

3. For the sake of completeness, a third proposition, which 
is not, I think, involved in Professor Perry’s theory, may be 
stated. If an individual is interested in a certain action, this is 
a reason why everyone should choose the same action. Stated 
differently, the more people desire Chevrolets, the more rea- 
son why I should desire a Chevrolet. This doctrine is sup- 
ported by popular practice and has considerable plausibility; 
but it has been neglected by Professor Perry and most other 
writers. 

4. If an individual is interested in a certain action, this is a 
reason why other people should, if their own interests permit, 
concur and perhaps help him satisfy his interest. The proof of 
this proposition is quite tenuous. In the first place, it is de- 
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rived from (2) rather than (1); and, as has been pointed out, 
(2) neither follows from (1) nor is proved independently. 
Moreover, (4) does not really follow from (2). The reason 
given for thinking that it does consists in the assertion that 
(2) without (4) would be relativistic. This assertion is, I 
think, not true. It seems to me that the location of an interest 
is an important, objective fact, and consequently, that it 
would not be relativistic in any objectionable sense to assert 
that the location of an interest is a relevant factor in determin- 
ing whether or not the interest makes a reasonable claim on 
someone’s choice. It is true that if it were reasonable for each 
individual to follow his own interests, then it might be reason- 
able for two men to attempt to pick the same plum; but that 
is competition, not subjectivism. 

Professor Perry presents a consideration that might be re- 
garded as an independent argument for the proposition that 
we should help other people satisfy their interests. If an ob- 
ject has value in virtue of possession of a certain quality, then 
it must have more value by reason of possession of more of the 
same quality. It seems clear, however, that if the quality that 
gives an action value is the quality of being an object of my 
interest, then this quality is not increased by the action being 
the object of other people’s interest. One might as well decide 
that his own hat would fit him better if it fit more people. 

So far the criticism has been non sequitur. Professor Perry’s 
theory depends for proof upon the doctrine that no reasons 
can be found for changing interests, and involves the two doc- 
trines that the existence of an interest in an individual is a rea- 
son why he should follow the interest and why other people 
should not interfere. I have tried to show that neither of these 
doctrines follows from the doctrine upon which they depend 
for proof, and that the second does not follow from the first. 

It seems to me, in addition, that neither of the constituents 
of Professor Perry’s theory is self-evident, neither can be sup- 
ported by proof better than that advanced by Professor Perry, 
and that the doctrine that we should help other people is in- 
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consistent with the doctrine that there are no reasons why we 
should change our desires. 

Professor Perry has qualified so carefully the doctrine that 
we should help satisfy the interests of other people that it 
may, in his theory, be identical with the assertion that every- 
one should follow his own interests. But no matter how this 
doctrine be qualified, if there is ever a reason why we should 
choose between our interests on the basis of their relation to 
the interests of other people, then such reason must be found 
in the fact that some of our interests are better qualified or 
have better qualified objects. In other words, if other people’s 
interests furnish a reason for changing our own interests, then 
it is not true that there are no reasons for changing our inter- 
ests. 

There remains to be considered the proposition which serves 
as the introduction to Professor Perry’s theory but which is 
the conclusion reached by various contemporary writers—the 
proposition that there is no reason why we should change or 
direct our interests. This proposition seems inescapable. Any 
reason given must be self-evident—and we seem incapable of 
recognizing self-evidence—or else it must be supported by 
more ultimate reasons. This process of giving reasons for 
reasons must end somewhere; and it can end, apparently, only 
when we reach some interest, prejudice, or biological push 
which convinces us after its own fashion. And it is difficult to 
see that a biological urge which convinces us after cogitation 
is intrinsically more reasonable than one which convinces us 
prior to cogitation. Consequently, there is nothing to do ex- 
cept to cogitate or not as our interests decide, and to act as our 
interests may determine. 

If this be true, it might be said that value is any object of 
interest; but this means merely that we are attracted by all 
the objects which attract us. It does not imply the overtones 
furnished by Professor Perry and it excludes some of them. 

Despite the apparent inescapability of the conclusion that 
no reasons can be given for claims on choice, it seems to me 
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that this conclusion contradicts the evident fact that we do 
and must make judgments of value and believe them to be 
valid. Professor Perry recognizes this fact; and his theory of 
value is an exceedingly subtle and thorough attempt to recon- 
cile the evident fact with the contradictory, but inescapable, 
proposition. He failed, I think, because no subtlety can suffice 
to reconcile contradictories. One of the contradictories must 
be abandoned. I must admit that I am not certain which 
should be rejected and which retained. If I assert that 
reasonable claims on choice may be recognized, I lay myself 
open to such disconcerting questions as ‘What are examples 
of such claims?” “How can you prove that they are not 
merely your prejudices?” and “What principles may be used 
to distinguish between reasonable and unreasonable claims?” 
These are questions which I cannot answer and which I have 
never seen satisfactorily answered. Shall I then conclude that 
my inability to answer such questions constitutes a valid 
reason why I should choose to abandon the pursuit of reasons 
for choice? The judgment embodied in an affirmative answer 
to this question affirms by its occurrence what is denied by 
its content. Yet to answer the question in the negative is to 
brand oneself a lover of mysteries and of a prioris. I have not 
yet acquired the philosophical sophistication which would 
permit me knowingly to assert a bald self-contradiction. Con- 
sequently, I must, for the time being, swallow the mystery. 

I cannot define satisfactorily the concept of ‘“‘reason for,” 
and I cannot understand how human beings could ever recog- 
nize reasons for preferring one action to another; but it is 
quite evident that we all do and must assume that it is possible 
to make reasonable, though not infallible, choices. If this be 
true, then reasoning about value is a process by which objects 
become objects of interest. Prior to the reasoning the object 
need not be an object of an interest. The reasoning itself is 
essentially a process whose outcome labels certain actions as 
good in themselves, or as qualified objects of interest, or as 
objects of qualified interest. 
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ETHICS AND THE ASSUMPTION OF PURELY 
PRIVATE PLEASURES 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


N OCCIDENTAL ethics three sets of conceptions have 
| been central: reason or knowledge; pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, or happiness; justice, goodwill, or duty. The great 
problem may be said to have been how, from the proper com- 
bination of the first two elements, an adequate explanation or 
sanction of the third may be obtained: how the just life, the 
life lived with regard to the welfare of others, may be shown 
to be the reasonable and the happy one. Yet, in spite of rather 
extreme shifts of emphasis tending to reduce now one, now 
another, of the three factors, or even two of them, to a mere 
derivative of the remaining, the conviction has never really 
been disposed of that all three participate somehow in ulti- 
mate value and cannot quite be regarded as mere means to 
each other or to anything else. Without rationality human life 
ceases to be human; for such abdication of our essential na- 
ture there could be no compensation worth considering. With- 
out enjoyment or happiness, again, we could not care to live, 
nor understand any conception of value, moral or otherwise. 
Finally, if a reasonable and happy life should involve a pos- 
sible indifference to the possession of such a life by others, if 
it were compatible with basic selfishness, then social life would 
be a shrewd hypocrisy—a la Hobbes—a state of affairs which 
could no longer exist once it became generally understuod; 
and besides, there is that in man which will not renounce, upon 
any: terms, the ideal of genuine disinterestedness, of sympa- 
thetic and responsible sharing in other men’s lives and for- 
tunes. 
Of the three types of conception, perhaps the most ambigu- 
ous and elusive is the group to which happiness belongs, rang- 
496 
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ing as it does from the most sharply localized or “physical” 
pleasures all the way to the vaguest feelings of satisfaction 
and agreeableness, spreading over experience as a whole like 
a more or less invisible atmosphere. By stressing these vaguer 
reaches of feeling one may attain an identification of satisfac- 
tion either with the exercise of reason (Stoicism) or with the 
sentiment of benevolence as productive of right conduct (the 
English sympathy school). In either case—and this is the 
locus of the problem of this paper—the more definite physical 
pleasures appear as a negligible or despised residuum of 
“lower” enjoyments, which those who are well acquainted 
with the higher types prefer to subordinate strictly to the 
latter.. In the undeniable reality of the residuum, however, 
one may see the incompleteness of the solution. It seems 
scarcely possible sincerely to deny all value, even for human 
beings, to the very simplest physical pleasures. Yet this value 
appears to involve no element either of reason or of benevo- 
lence. The realm of value thus remains profoundly dualistic, 
containing a higher and a lower type of good quite irreducible 
to any common terms. The only alternative seems to be to 
say that rationality and sympathy are of value solely because 
of what they have in common with physical pleasure; so that 
the lower forms of happiness are the key to the value of the 
higher, a doctrine to be called Hedonism in the strict sense. 
This solution achieves a semblance of unity, but at an intoler- 
able cost. For it implies that from the standpoint of value the 
aspects of rationality and of generosity or disinterestedness 
are purely instrumental, purely extrinsic to the essence of 
good. No man, in my judgment, is capable of believing this 
single-mindedly, but if he could, his society would be unbear- 
able to any reasonable and friendly-minded person. On any 
high level of life, disinterestedness, generosity, love, do not 
appear as mere parts of the machinery for producing an ac- 
ceptable flavor of life, they are the soul of that flavor, and if 
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to conceive the essence of goodness we have to desert their 
standpoint, to abstract from that quintessence of the higher, 
the super-individual, or social goods, then we shall never be 
able to integrate again the elements so separated. The pro- 
cedure is the more suspicious in that the idea of reason, with 
all that it suggests of the more than individual, the universal, 
is the presupposition of all inquiry and so of ethics; and yet 
the idea of the value-experience here arrived at sees the es- 
sence of this experience to lie in a purely private act of in- 
dividual self-referent enjoyment. If there is any enjoyment 
intrinsic to the reasoning process itself, this enjoyment at least 
should be of another character. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest an alternative to 
the assumption, so commonly made by moralists, of the actual 
occurrence of purely private, non-generous, non-rational en- 
joyments, and to point out the advantages for ethics of a con- 
trary assumption, namely that the ultimacy of the elements 
of knowing and of social sharing, as factors in the humanly 
good, is exhibited even in the case of those simplest or lowest 
of goods, the physical delights. 

The practical problem of our culture is above all the need 
for an integration of the great ideal of disinterested love in- 
herited from Isaiah, Jesus, Buddha, and to some extent Soc- 
rates and the Stoics, with the logico-empirical structure of 
modern science. European ethics has tried every other road 
except that of an investigation into the truth and conse- 
quences of this ideal, taken in the literalness which is its pro- 
fundity. The truth here has been too simple and too sublime. 
Christianity sought to inculcate love by appealing to the 
whole personality; we of a scientific age need a special appeal 
to the intellect; where then has the conception of love, or any 
practical equivalent, been provided with its intellectual cre- 
dentials? The quite contrary idea of self-interest has domi- 
nated occidental ethics, and, to an extent capable of affording 
cynical amusement, the church itself. The now recognized 
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ravages of economic (individualistic) hedonism rest upon the 
same principle as the self-centered other-worldliness of the 
Middle Ages and of all too many modern bishops and “Chris- 
tian” theologians. 

As an actual fact, is not our social life profoundly vitiated 
by a secret or open doubt concerning the real relationships of 
generosity to self-interest? All well-balanced men and women 
perceive that many of their enjoyments are intrinsically other- 
regarding, and that, as a result, the issue—pure selfishness ver- 
sus some moderate degree or other of unselfishness—is a pure- 
ly academic, even an empty, verbal dispute. But on the other 
hand, men and women seem also to perceive that the other- 
regarding enjoyments exist alongside of perfectly definite and 
vivid se/f-enjoyments, the physical pleasures, which seem to 
constitute a sort of kernel of the desiring self in which there is 
no necessary reference to the desires of any other self—a core, 
as it were, of original absolute egoism, or at any rate, of non- 
altruism. The practical outcome is that, after all that has been 
said concerning the social nature of man and the self-reward- 
ing character of virtue, few of us, I imagine, escape altogether 
the sense of a shabby yet seemingly inevitable compromise be- 
tween the self as obligated, or loyal and loving, and the self as 
striving to enjoy however it can. It was to give the side of 
virtue as much advantage as possible in this compromise that 
the doctrines of heaven and hell were found so useful. Paley, 
a “Christian” bishop (I speak only of his doctrines, not his 
character ), states this brutal theory with stark frankness. We 
have come to scorn the motive of saving one’s own soul as the 
central consideration of life; but it is to be feared that the gen- 
uine nobility and insight involved in this reaction have been 
greatly facilitated by our doubt of the reality of the rewards 
toward the ultimate enjoyment of which Paley suggested we 
should shape our action. It is to be feared that we have not 
ourselves adopted with any consistency the real and Christian 
alternative to the doctrine of self-interest, mundane or celes- 
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tial, namely the simple doctrine that the logic of love is prior to 
the logic of reward, that one desires rewards for any being, 
one’s self or another, whom one loves, but does not love such a 
being for the sake of reward. Who that sees our social struc- 
tures, so weighted on the side of the “haves,” so forbidding 
from the side of the “have-nots,” can doubt that there is here 
some sort of compromise with respect to such a logic of love, 
a compromise which owes its plausibility, in part to the rela- 
tive unconsciousness and confusion of mind with which it is 
effected? 

The conclusion to which I seem driven is that, from the 
standpoint of ethics, there would be an immense theoretical 
and practical advantage if it could be established as a scien- 
tific fact that pure internal pleasure, sheer self-enjoyment, 
does not exist. However, the reader may say, there is in all 
this no hint of real evidence for the truth of such an hypothe- 
sis. Although not unconditionally conceding this asserted di- 
vorce of truth and advantage, in regard to really fundamental 
matters, I nevertheless must explain that both the hypothesis 
and a mass of seemingly persuasive evidence for its soundness 
were suggested to me by preoccupation with quite different 
problems and interests from those which have so far been put 
before the reader. The application to ethics was in fact an 
after-thought. The nature of these non-ethical problems and 
interests, and the line of argument to which they led, must be 
left for another occasion; I shall here suggest in the main only 
such evidence for our theory as may be found within the con- 
text of ethical experience itself, as traditionally recognized. 

In the first place, the concept of sympathy, as derived from 
experience by the British moralists in particular, is not a con- 
cept involving the two independent elements of pleasure-feel- 
ing and social sharing. The sharing itself appears as the es- 
sence of the enjoyment, or at least as fused and one with it. 
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This suggests that the enjoyment function is not totally dis- 
tinct from or independent of the social function. 

But we can go further than this vague indication. An im- 
portant contribution to ethical theory has been the irrefutable 
argument brought by the idealists, and indeed by thinkers of 
many schools, against all definitions of the good in terms of 
self-interest: the argument, namely, that the self is no per- 
fectly distinct and separated entity, that in all verifiable 
senses of the word the individual “self” is a reality inclusive of 
the other selves with whom it has had relations, since these 
relations are constitutive of nearly all that it significantly is. 
The real self is a being which overlaps its neighbors and, like 
a physical electron, is only relatively to be distinguished from 
its surroundings and fellows. If this is so, and no other inter- 
pretation of the self is distinguishable from an unverifiable if 
not meaningless metaphysical “soul,” then it appears to fol- 
low that all satisfactions of the self involve intrinsically the 
joint satisfactions of other selves, for the self to be satisfied és 
in part those selves; having only joint being, it can realize 
only joint fulfilments. Thinking this argument through, I find 
it leads inexorably to no less a conclusion than this, that the 
merest physical pleasure is a sense of love, of the enjoyment 
of others, and that all pain is sympathetic, a sorrowful sense 
of the suffering of others. To be sure this is in conflict with the 
alleged axiom of the absolute separation or privacy of the feel- 
ings of distinct individuals, but then this axiom is merely a 
begging of the question, it has all the earmarks of exagger- 
ated dogma (compare it with the assumption in physics of 
absolute simultaneity, of absolute location of particles, of 
complete separation of space and time, of absolute causal de- 
termination, etc.—all abandoned though formerly axiomatic 
ideas) ; and if common sense be evoked in its support then we 
can refer to the age-old conviction of social identification 
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through love as the clearest utterance of universal human ex- 
perience upon the question at issue. 
O love! I know not why, when you are glad, 
Gaily my glad heart leaps. 
O love! I know not why, when you are sad, 
Wildly my sad heart weeps. 


Hourly this subtle mystery flowers anew, 
O love I know not why .... 

Unless it be, perchance, that I am you, 
Dear love, that you are I! 

Of course this is meant, or at any rate is true, only “meta- 
phorically.” Well, is it? That is precisely the question; but I 
have yet to find an explanation of this merely metaphorical 
meaning which would bear the least logical analysis. After all, 
the assumption of absolute social privacy is a main feature of 
that modern epistemological tangle implicative of solipsism 
from which so many acute minds have sought, by such a va- 
riety of sophistries, to escape. Can it be denied that the most 
plausible escape lies through the rejection of the privacy dog- 
ma? At any rate the history of modern epistemology suggests 
that we take all such supposed self-evident truths with cau- 
tion. 

But how, after all, can the hypothesis of a fusion of indi- 
vidualities through feeling be brought into more definite con- 
nection with scientific facts? I can see but one way, though 
there may be others. In feelings there is a consciousness of 
the body and its activities; these activities are processes in- 
volving living cells; if such cells enjoy feelings there is no 
reason known to me why our physical pleasures and pains may 
not involve a certain degree of sympathetic fusion with such 
cellular feelings, expressing thereby in distinct fashion the 
feeling-state of no single individual among the cells but rather 
the prevailing or average feeling-tone of some functionally 
unified and important group of them, for example, the nervous 
system. Thus in a toothache there would be the cells in tooth 
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or brain or both which felt the hurt, involving doubtless some 
at least slight destruction of the tissues of these cells, and then 
there would be a sympathetic consciousness of these many 
hurts drawn to a single focus as my feeling that my tooth is 
hurting. In regard to this hypothesis four different objections 
can be made: (1) we must deny sentience to the cell as lack- 
ing the basic condition of “conscious” states, namely a ner- 
vous system; (2) the cell has been shown to behave accord- 
ing to rigid laws of physics and chemistry, therefore the 
assumption that its behavior is activated by feeling is at least 
superfluous (the argument of Jacques Loeb); (3) we do not 
know that our pain sensations involve in all cases injury to the 
cells concerned, nor that all our pleasures involve an access of 
cellular well-being; finally, (4) even if all this were known it 
would still be impossible to know that human feelings involved 
or were partly constituted by a direct intuition of the accom- 
panying and similar cellular feelings; in short, the old prob- 
lem of parallelism versus interaction would remain. 
Adequate answers to these objections, were I able to give 
them, would require an entire treatise; but as the aim of this 
article is primarily to point out the significance of the hypoth- 
esis for ethics rather than to demonstrate its truth, I shall 
confine myself to the briefest of suggestions. In the first place, 
(1) the argument that feeling appears in the scale of beings 
only at the point where the nervous system is developed ap- 
pears to me, in spite of the fact that scientists whom one must 
respect so reason, no stronger than would be the inference that 
the absorption of nutriment could occur only in animals pos- 
sessing a stomach: the absence of specialized organs implies, 
I should have thought, lack of specialization in the operation 
of functions, not their complete absence. The notion that feel- 
ing is essentially a specialized, rather than, like nutrition, a 
basic life function, is really the main point at issue, presup- 
posed not proved by the argument. (2) The proof that cells 
are rigorously determined by mechanical laws is not itself and 
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cannot be rigorous, and in addition it contradicts the “Uncer- 
tainty Principle” involved in the Quantum Theory of present- 
day physics. Moreover, the reality of feelings in human con- 
sciousness shows that their existence in the world has to be ad- 
mitted, whether or not this involves at some point spontaneity 
of action. If it does involve it, the difficulty of reconciling 
this element to a deterministic physiology is much the same 
no matter where the new element is allowed to intrude. If it 
does not involve it, the argument loses its chief premise. (3) 
The physiological concomitants of both pain and pleasure are 
as yet but little known, nevertheless I am not aware of any 
serious objection to our assumption as a working hypothesis. 
No guess in the matter has enjoyed more favor than a concep- 
tion physiologically little distinguishable therefrom. (4) The 
choice between an unintelligible parallelism and a doctrine of 
interaction in the form of sympathetic fusion is about the only 
alternative left after all the centuries of speculation; I con- 
fess that I can hardly doubt the ultimate victory of the latter 
doctrine. At least I see no advantage in the confession of an 
ultimate unintelligibility shutting off our advance forever at 
the very point where we would most like to increase our in- 
sight! 

To return to ethics: the obvious corollary of our hypothesis 
is that the old and really inevitable distinction between higher 
and lower pleasures acquires at last an intelligible meaning. 
For if all enjoyment is sympathetic, it is not all equally so, 
that is to say the range and the clearness of our sympathetic 
grasp of surrounding realities plainly varies enormously. All 
degrees from the most infinitesimal and blurred to the most 
comprehensive and distinct participation in the universal life, 
are imaginable. However there is a problem: the only direct 
sympathetic intuition we have so far asserted carries us no 
farther than our own socially rather trivial bodily cells. To go 
beyond this would be to assert telepathy. But even if, re- 
nouncing any such assertion, though not denying it either, we 
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suppose ourselves restricted in our direct social intuitions or 
enjoyments to bodily ones, the ethical situation nevertheless 
becomes interpretable. 

Two basic facts are to be considered: (1) the bodily par- 
ticipations, which we agreed to regard as the sole direct social 
experiences, are after all not self-contained, so that the limita- 
tion to them is less drastic than might be supposed; and (2) 
indirect or imaginative participations, empirically verified 
and corrected, may indefinitely extend the range and heighten 
the distinctness of this basic physical sociality. In explana- 
tion: (1) the cells of the body, physically regarded, are noth- 
ing apart from the elements of the surrounding milieu; they 
have an essential share in the larger electronic fields of which 
they are functions; to participate in their life means therefore 
to participate in the environmental activities also (and I do 
not suppose that many who follow the argument up to this 
point will long hesitate to admit the living character of the 
extra-bodily environment ), and this beyond any limitation ex- 
cept that of the varying degrees of participation or relevance, 
expressed through relative clearness or intensity, which are in- 
volved in each case; and (2) the imaginative reconstruction 
of the experiences of other living creatures, a process so ad- 
mirably delineated, almost it seems for the first time in his- 
tory, by Adam Smith, is not to be regarded as pure inferential 
construction, but rather as a drawing out into more explicit 
or detailed form of the elemental direct participations, 
through the body cells, in the life of cells belonging to other 
bodies, and hence, since these participate in the life of the 
individuals possessing those bodies, in the life of those other 
organic individuals. Thus the claim to be one with the beloved 
is sober, literal, physical fact, with the sole reservation that 
such oneness requires imaginative explication to constitute 
genuinely human realization of the relationship. The privi- 
lege of the human being lies just in the opportunity for a de- 
gree of understanding of other living creatures which is ap- 
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proached only at a vast distance by the next highest animals; 
the sociability of man enables him to enjoy, and to live in 
loyalty to, friends both far and near, both living and dead, 
enables him consciously to share his life with all life, to regard 
all fellow individuals as co-citizens of “all time and all exist- 
ence,” while the brutes, though by no means perfectly selfish 
(a pure construction a priori! ) are able effectively to realize 
but few and usually but ephemeral sociabilities. The scope of 
“reason” so emphasized by moralists as the differentia of man 
is perhaps identical with this enormously enhanced range of 
participation. Translating this into terms of enjoyment, we 
see that pleasant feelings are to be evaluated as high or low 
according to the extent to which they actualize, for one’s life 
as a whole, its social potentialities. The sensualist is using 
bodily participations as though they were self-contained, he is 
content to enjoy his body as a thing apart, without even real- 
izing in clear consciousness the immediate social relationship, 
meager as it is, in which he is thereby bound to the bodily life. 
Realizing this last involves indeed some realization of the fur- 
ther sociabilities interwoven into the same experiences. The 
justification of the epithets “higher” and “lower” lies there- 
fore simply in the fact that in some enjoyments we more dis- 
tinctly grasp what all enjoyments in more confused form con- 
tain: that in some pleasurable feelings it is the absolute of 
enjoyment, its definitive structure, that emerges and is enjoy- 
ably possessed. To neglect these superior forms is something 
more than to descend to the animal level. For in the animal 
the physical participations, which in themselves are social, 
are single-mindedly lived out, their vague sociability there- 
fore is not at any rate decreased; in man, on the other hand, 
the imaginative background, since it cannot be banished, and 
since it is not in the sensualist case used to amplify or expli- 
cate the fundamental participations, serves chiefly to usurp 
some of their potential force in acts of attention directed not 
through the physical feelings upon their partially external 
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objects but upon one’s own feelings taken as objects, or 
pseudo-end terms of consciousness. Thus the sensualist, one 
may surmise, has a less clearly animistic, that is to say social, 
conciousness of his body than an animal would have. Indeed 
man is probably not capable of as complete a consciousness of 
his bodily activities as an animal. What he does have is a spe- 
cialization of bodily feelings calculated to facilitate imagina- 
tive explication of the wider social structures embedded more 
or less obscurely in all feelings. 

We have so far said nothing about one highly important 
class of pleasures, namely, the aesthetic enjoyments. It is 
certainly plain that in the appreciation of art as such there is 
a social ingredient; but may there not be solitary enjoyment 
of natural beauty, and is not the enjoyment even of artistic 
works, in the main of this private character, that is to say a 
conscious effect produced by an object which we perceive and 
regard as inanimate? To this question I believe the unquali- 
fied answer should be: No! there is no aesthetic pleasure in the 
perception of an object felt as inanimate; the work of art is 
felt as alive or its beauty is missed and unenjoyed. This is a 
matter of constantly increasing agreement and constantly ac- 
cumulating evidence. The “expressionist” doctrine, the older 
and cruder Einfiihlung theory, nearly all characteristic aes- 
thetic doctrines of the present time, agree upon this seemingly 
living and affective character of the content of aesthetic expe- 
rience. We have then the same question as before: if a color 
or a sound “expresses” feeling, has this feeling any direct in- 
tuitive relation to the feelings of the living cells composing the 
optic or auditory nerve, or composing the relevant parts of the 
brain? There may be no evidence, as yet, but that is no objec- 
tion to the hypothesis. Philosophy is concerned, more than 
any other study, with possible as well as actual evidences, 
indeed in such a speculative, prophetic réle lies a good half of 
its raison d’étre. If it were the fact, that in intuiting beauty 
we felt the feelings of the nerve cells, and if these also were 
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the feelings of further feelings, namely those constituting the 
stimulus, then the sense that beauty is a revelation of physical 
nature would have in principle both the sound kernel often 
claimed for it and at the same time much of the illusoriness 
which common sense and psychology force us to admit. The 
true answer would be neither yes or no, but, as in so many 
cases, a quantitative compromise between the two. Beauty is 
knowledge, immensely relative and vague knowledge, yet nev- - 
ertheless a true revelation of the principle of relationship 
binding together the living parts of nature. 

Another factor which we have thus far somewhat neglected, 
is that of rationality, made so much of by the great moralists. 
This is because we have taken it for granted that the key to 
“understanding” is that sense of the word which implies sym- 
pathy, an essentially social transaction. The social nature of 
thinking is implied by every angle of modern investigation; 
- even the most unpromising case, the relationship of the scien- 
tist to nature, elicits such descriptions as “dialogue with na- 
ture,” a sense of “reading nature’s thoughts after her,” a 
sense of the “beauty” of nature, which brings us back to the 
aesthetic problem again. It is especially the greatest investi- 
gators who employ such language, the Poincarés, the New- 
tons, the Kelvins. Again the centrality in our thought-life of 
socio-emotional motivations revealed especially by psycho- 
analysis, is here to be recalled. On the other hand it has 
proved impossible in psychology to maintain an absolute 
distinction between thought and sense-perception. If then 
thought can on the one hand be assimilated to sympathetic 
feeling, “understanding” in the social sense, as its foundation 
or kernel, and on the other hand to sense-experience, as its 
most primitive or undeveloped form, and if the sensuous side 
of life has, as aesthetics suggests, an inherently social struc- 
ture, it follows that the three ethical elements of reason, en- 
joyment, and sociality are only relatively to be distinguished; 
and that, just as all enjoyment is social, so it contains in itself 
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the germ of understanding, of superiority to the mere self and 
its irrational self-assertion. If, indeed, sense-perception is es- 
sentially participation in bodily and ultimately in environ- 
mental feelings, then the function of thought will plainly be 
the imaginative enlargement of such direct social intuitions. 

The question remains, Are the higher, that is the more con- 
sciously social or the more explicitly intelligent enjoyments, 
also the more pleasurable, the more enjoyable enjoyments? 
If love is indeed the absolute standpoint, then no trace of a 
possible evaluation in merely other terms than love should 
be discoverable. The fact is, I believe, something like this, 
that for the final or complete subject of the enjoyment as 
actually, though obscurely, intended in the process itself, the 
more generous and rational enjoyments are the more enjoy- 
able. But this complete subject is not, in any case, the par- 
ticular individual, either during a finite or an infinite future; 
it is the total social community! The standpoint of love is so 
absolute that it is only possible to abandon it by a partial self- 
contradiction based upon a partial failure of clear conscious- 
ness. We can never place ourselves single-mindedly in an at- 
titude of wishing to know how we ourselves will enjoy, 
regardless of others. As the English first pointed out clearly, 
the concern for others is as direct and irreducible as the con- 
cern for self. It follows that the question of degree of enjoy- 
ableness appears to be distinct from the question of degree of 
sociality only because of the failure to make explicit the sub- 
ject of the enjoyment, which is always a joint-subject, namely 
the community. 

It must not, on the other hand, be supposed that the quin- 
tessentially sympathetic nature of enjoyment carries with it 
the impossibility of genuine, though partial or relative, self- 
ishness. For genuine, as this age is discovering or rediscover- 
ing, need not mean absolute. Absolute egoism would indeed 
be a self-contradiction; for if consciousness is essentially a 
social function, then total self-centeredness would be equiva- 
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lent to an act of concentration upon what through this very 
act must have become nonexistent. But the humanly signifi- 
cant selfishness is and has always been a relative matter: the 
selfishness of a man for his family and not for the community, 
of a man for his mistress and not for his wife, for country and 
not for mankind; at the other extreme, of a man for the life of 
his body to the exclusion (highly relative in most cases) of the 
living beings beyond his own body. This last might for prac- 
tical purposes be called absolute egoism; but it is surely, in 
anything like a pure form, a rather rare abnormality. The 
basis of relative selfishness of the foregoing kinds is what 
might be termed the original sin of human nature, and de- 
pends upon the contrast between the narrowly limited areas 
of clear and vivid sympathetic consciousness of environing 
life inherited from our savage, animal, and childish past, in 
which wider understanding and generosity would have been 
impracticable, and that unlimited possibility of imaginative 
extension of participations opened up to us by the develop- 
ment of culture and reason. It is not strange if the sheer 
momentum of the past should emerge in the form of a tempta- 
tion to shut one’s eyes to the wider but therefore more exact- 
ing opportunities of the present. To be widely generous in a 
practical and consistent way requires intelligence if anything 
does, but the exercise of intelligence in this direction is op- 
posed by habits derived from a less intelligent childhood, both 
personal and racial, and (perhaps this is the same fact from 
another angle? ) by the greater intensity which, from time to 
time, endows very narrow sympathies with a more or less de- 
cisive power to compel and retain the attention. Between the 
two factors operates somehow the “freedom” of man, the 
ethical or unethical choice for the wider though momentarily 
fainter social relationships, or for their narrower but more 
vivid alternatives. How this can be is not here the problem. 
We have only to insist that the identification of joy and love 
would imply absolute unselfishness only if one were also to 
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maintain that the social fusion which is in question must or 
even can be complete and absolute in its clearness, vividness, 
or effectiveness for consciousness. In other words, altruism 
like self-love is a relative matter, the relativity being de- 
pendent upon the existence of degrees in consciousness, upon 
the distinction between the high-lights and the shadows, the 
conscious and the subconscious or faintly conscious. The im- 
possibility of loving one’s neighbor with a complete and per- 
fect understanding and consistency is matched by an equal 
impossibility of loving oneself in any such manner. Moreover 
there are limits of practicality in the extension of sympathetic 
consideration which determine in fact the point at which gen- 
erosity passes beyond the ethically admirable and becomes 
the sentimental or quixotic. The code of morals at any time, 
the standard of respectability, rests in good part upon a col- 
lective estimate of these limits—an estimate which is always a 
little timid, not to say cowardly, and at any rate in a rapidly 
changing community is always more or less antiquated. 

A further question which our theory must face is this, if all 
is love, whence then are hatred and the various forms of hos- 
tility? This question I shall not pretend to treat adequately. 
But it is an old insight, as I venture to regard it, that hatred 
is not the simple contradictory or opposite of love. Neither 
erotically nor from any other standpoint is this so. Where 
there is no basic, even though little conscious sympathy or 
participation, there one will not find hatred, but only that real 
contradictory of love, that genuinely last stage in the tragic 
death of what was once attachment between two beings— 
sheer impassive indifference. This last, however, is precisely 
what evil has sometimes been said to be, namely, a mere priva- 
tion. In so far as the indifference is deliberate or conscious— 
“cold” indifference—it contains a spark of other-regarding 
interest which is bullied into submission by the predominating 
hostility. Nor is this last a merely selfish affair; in the element 
of inevitable indignation there is an incipient judgment by 
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reference to some impartial standpoint or social order beyond 
the self, with reference to which it is similarly possible to con- 
demn, and in the true sense of the word to hate, oneself. In the 
practical control of hatred indeed nothing is more important 
to remember than the inevitability with which any mere un- 
seeing hostility, like that with which we treat a supposedly 
inanimate object that hinders us, emerges into the form of 
conscious antipathy in the guise of a judgment, claiming a 
certain rightness or impartiality. In short the real object of 
hatred is the apparent evil in things, the rejection of which is 
related, as of old remarked, to the acceptance of the good, as 
darkness is to light, that is to say is an inseparable aspect of 
it. The good itself is again, if I am not misled, essentially the 
degree of social interpenetration and harmony, and the sole 
evil which exists or can be opposed, always some form of the 
absence of that degree of interpersonal or person-to-environ- 
ment participation which we consider open or appropriate to 
the individual in question. However unsatisfactory all this 
may be, and however much we may appear to play fast and 
loose with such terms as sympathy and participation, it is at 
least clear that there is in hatred a proof of the social rather 
than of the nonsocial nature of the soul, for apart from some 
shadow of the social relations there could be only the desire or 
determination to remove something which happened to be in 
our way, but in itself was as nothing to us. The most plausible 
form of seemingly pure egoistic enjoyment is the sadistic, the 
delight in cruelty or in the sufferings of others, for which the 
Germans possess the fine word Schadenfreude or “joy in in- 
jury” to others. But after all, self-torture is no less possible 
and familiar a fact, demonstrating that it is not any unique- 
ness of the self’s relation to itself that constitutes the essence 
of these phenomena. 

The connection between a social theory of pleasure and cer- 
tain metaphysical systems is fairly obvious. A century and a 
half before the microscope showed that the body is composed 
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of living creatures—a fact not yet assimilated by the human 
mind—Leibniz conceived the soul as a monad, dominating and 
reflecting in itself the inner states of a colony of simpler 
- monads. Among contemporary thinkers, Professor Whitehead 
is the clearest proponent of the view of feeling as always feel- 
ing of feeling, transcending the limits of mere private individ- 
uality. In either case the application of the general principle 
to the case of pleasure and pain seems to yield the doctrine 
under discussion as a corollary. 

In conclusion the entire argument may be summarized as 
follows. Either love is the absolute ethical standpoint, or it is 
not. If it is, then there is no place for any rival absolute, such 
as absolutely private pleasures. If love is not the absolute 
standpoint, then we are thrown back upon the rival claims of 
a number of pseudo-ultimates, such as enjoyment, sympa- 
thetic regard for others, and reason. But where there are 
many ultimates, there are in reality none; both practically 
and with regard to the manner in which science progresses, we 
may say that the purpose of thought is in all such cases to 
seek some higher unity. This higher unity is to be found in 
the ultimate identity of sympathy, understanding, and en- 
joyment, that is to say in “love,” giving the word the pro- 
foundest possible meaning. If it be said that the ethical ulti- 
mate is life then I say that between life as social and life as 
nonsocial or just private, there can be nothing in common but 
the mere word. If it be said that the ultimate is the self as a 
whole, then I say that the self as a whole is nothing if not 
social, and that whatever is considered to be essentially ex- 
pressive of that self must be considered to be essentially social. 
If it be said that the ultimate is the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, then I point to the two ingredients of happi- 
ness, physical and social pleasure, and say that if these two 
are quite heterogeneous then there can be no clue to their 
integration into the whole which is happiness, while if social 
is merely a complicated private pleasure, some of it here and 
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some of it there, then after all it is not really social. The only 
common basis which does not explain away rather than ex- 
plain one or the other of the two terms is given in the supposi- 
tion that physical pleasure is not so unsocial as it seems. The 
alternative is to say that the higher or obviously social pleas- 
ures are not so social as they seem, indeed that at bottom they 
are mere derivatives of self-interest. This has been the ten- 
dency of occidental ethics, and to a woeful extent of occidental 
life. It is the old alternative, the higher must be explained by 
the lower or the lower by the higher. Now it is not apparent 
why self-love cannot be derived from love in general for it 
follows as an easy corollary from the premise that we love 
whatever we are vividly and understandingly aware of, so far 
as that which we know or think of it indicates good and not 
evil; but the contrary derivation is really a cynical attempt 
to escape love altogether, an attempt which can only rest upon 
self-deception, and can only issue in self-contradiction. After 
all it is nothing but a special form of that materialism based 
partly upon an uncritical generalization of the idea of sep- 
arate thing (“brick-bat”’) such as is suggested by the practical 
manipulation of nature, and partly upon the logical doctrine, 
traceable, perhaps, to the same source, that analysis is dis- 
section rather than functional relation, that therefore separate 
terms are prior to relations. This entire logic is gone from the 
latest physics. Why should it be allowed to linger on in ethics, 
where it has always been found less satisfactory, except to 
human laziness and the relative selfishness remaining from 
our animal past, than anywhere else, and where indeed, as 
Kant, if not with entire clearness yet with great eloquence, 
pointed out, it amounts to the violent contradiction of the 
whole experience and idea of the ethical? 

If feelings are never directly social, never literally the 
feelings of the feelings of others, then knowledge of the self 
and interest in it are founded upon a wholly different prin- 
ciple from that which supports our relationships to other 
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selves. This is just what relative selfishness wants—and what 
it has too long been granted. But we are learning every day 
more clearly from psychology and practical life the grotesque 
inadequacy of this self-centered conception, which implies 
that to love another “‘as oneself’? is sheer metaphysical non- 
sense. No wonder that while we have accepted this implica- 
tion we have also been willing to believe our teachers when 
they have told us that the present injustices of the social order 
are inherent in human nature; no wonder we have been so 
convinced of the untrustworthiness and essential brutality of 
common men when the very bishops were teaching an “en- 
lightened self-interest” in heaven as the quintessence of re- 
ligious motivation. If the scholars have so far obscured what 
is indisputably our highest ideal—and is there a science, from 
physics to epistemology or ethics, which has not until recently 
been founded upon a conception of private or self-sufficient 
entities?—-what then could one have expected from “lesser” 
persons? But the tide is turning; a new future opens on every 
hand. One of the smaller windows through which this future 
may be envisaged is found, if our argument is valid, in the 
conception of enjoyment and suffering as massed sympathetic 
echoes of the life of those humble but not therefore insentient 
creatures, the bodily cells. 
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ON THE OBJECTIVITY OF VALUE’ 
BRUNO TAPPER 


HE skeleton universe which man at the suggestion of 

the sciences of fact made his habitation some seven- 

ty-five years ago turned out to be a chilly, friendless 
place surrounded by waste and desert, until value came and 
like a maiden of springtime changed the desert into a garden 
and filled the chill structure with warmth and light. 

A word that can do what value has done in the hands of 
philosophers and theologians deserves the regard and atten- 
tion that it is receiving today. It would truly be a word of 
comfort if it were not so disconcerting in some respects. It can 
do too many things of various kinds. . 

It can make one contemporary philosopher feel convinced 
that though the object valued may or may not exist, value 
itself must exist, while it makes another contemporary philos- 
opher not less certain that the object of value may or may not 
exist but that value itself never can exist. It makes Professor 
Perry say that value is always real; while it has led Heinrich 
Rickert and Bruno Bauch to maintain that value can never 
be real. It is always irreal. 

Now what is more real than the food on the table, a child’s 
love for his mother, man’s loyalty to a friend in the latter’s 
misfortune? To maintain that value is irreal must seem, there- 
fore, to a sanely occupied person a wholly unplausible state- 
ment. And before Rickert’s words can possibly appear reason- 
able, they must be placed into their proper setting. 

In the “bio-centric or psycho-centric theory” of Professor 
Perry, value is identified with “interest,” which in turn is de- 
fined as “‘a function of the physico-chemical constitution of 


* The following is part of a small book on Meaning and Value which the author 
hopes to publish in not too distant a future. 
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the organism and of innumerable remote biological causes.’” 
The value of an object depends, therefore, upon the interest 
some person takes in the object. It increases or decreases with 
the amount of interest taken in it.’ 

Opposed to this relativistic theory of value is the absolu- 
tistic theory advanced by the neo-Kantians Heinrich Rickert 
and Bruno Bauch, and the Phenomenologists Max Scheler and 
Nicolai Hartmann. Both these schools maintain that values 
cannot be reduced to biological or psychological functions. It 
is certain that “black bread or white bread have value only if 
there are people who can eat it,” but the value philosophy 
deals with lies in a totally different sphere than that of biolo- 
gy.’ The merely biological life has and knows no values. Na- 
ture, as Nietzsche said, is always valueless.’ 

Life is the condition for the realization of values, and be- 
cause it is this condition it has a value, but this value is deriva- 
tive and instrumental. It depends upon values that lie not in 
the sphere of biological existence.° Without these suprabio- 
logical values human life would have no meaning. And any 
meaning found in human life is dependent upon the pure non- 
biological values to which such life is related.’ Scheler and 
Hartmann express themselves in a similar manner. Whenever 
we speak of man as representing “the highest value,” we al- 
ways presuppose values which are independent of his biologi- 
cal organization.” 


? General Theory of Value, p. 27, 139, 521. 

* The biological theory of value will be dealt with in connection with Nietzsche 
and Simmel. 

* Bruno Bauch, Die Idee, p. 161. 

° Bauch, Wahrheit, Wert, und Wirklichkeit, p. 497. 

* Rickert, Die Philosophie des Lebens, pp. 135 ff. 

"Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwiss. Begriffsbildung, 3d and 4th ed., p. 413; 
Die Philosophie des Lebens, 2d ed., p. 136. Compare also Professor Carr’s Changing 
Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. For the universal creative activity, the new 
God of Emergent Evolution, in ordinary language called Life: “all human valua- 
tions are meaningless.” 
® Max Scheler, Der Formalismus in der Ethik, etc., p. 298. 
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The life which furnishes biology with its material finds its 
expression in nature; the life in which philosophy of value, as 
conceived by neo-Kantians and Phenomenologists, finds its 
materials are culture and civilization. The two different kinds 
of life that are studied by biology and philosophy of value are 
expressed in the words: fact and value. To advance from the 
one to the other means to proceed from meaningless Natur to 
meaningful Kultur. 

Bauch quotes with approval Lao-Tse’s saying, “To live 
above life means to live more intensely than to live within 
life,” but this living “above life” does not mean, as a critically 
minded person might suppose, that the neo-Kantian value 
philosopher, in order to find his values, makes a balloon ascen- 
sion to a realm where, in Schiller’s phrase, “the pure forms 
dwell.” Such a reader can be assured that to Rickert and 
Bauch, too, value first came as one born in the valley. These 
philosophers, too, first discovered value in their attitude 
toward objects, and it was because of a difference in their atti- 
tude that they became aware of the difference between fact 
and value. Toward that which is merely existent we remain 
indifferent, toward that which in addition has value in so far 
as we recognize it as value we can never remain indifferent. 
“We take up an attitude, a position toward it. We participate 
in it.’””° Now, this difference in our attitude toward objects 
would be inexplainable, Rickert maintains, if there were not 
a radical difference between fact and value. 

The foregoing quotations may easily lead a reader into be- 
lieving that the neo-Kantian philosophy of value is more 
“spiritual” than that of Professor Perry and other more 
“earthly” philosophers. This reader will probably receive a 
severe shock when he learns that Rickert considers God a 
rather superfluous character in his philosophy of value, and 
that Hartmann is definitely antagonistic toward a theistic in- 


° Wahrheit, Wert, und Wirklichkeit, p. 490. 
* Rickert, System der Philosophie, 1, 114. 
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terpretation. Professor Perry does not claim that his values 
are free from the biological and psychological taint; his values 
are of the earth. The Phenomenologists and neo-Kantians 
claim that their values are “pure,” but what if to attain this 
purity you have to give up not only the earth but heaven as 
well! In the neo-Kantian and Phenomenological theory of 
value, values are kept pure by being refused to become some- 
one’s experience, either God’s or man’s. As soon as they do 
become part of such experience, they lose their essential char- 
acteristic. For Phenomenologists and neo-Kantians agree that 
its independence from the experience of persons or in philo- 
sophical jargon its “objectivity,” is the essential characteris- 
tic of value and constitutes an important, or perhaps the chief, 
problem for any philosophy of value. There is, however, a 
difference of opinion in these two schools as to the exact na- 
ture of this objectivity. It will be well to discuss the objectiv- 
ity of common sense and science before taking up objectivity 
in the philosophical sense. 


OBJECTIVITY FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF COMMON SENSE 
AND SCIENCE 


In unreflected experience value appears to be in the object 
of value. And we may presume that a common-sense observer 
of a beautiful picture, as, for instance, of Diirer’s etching 
“Knight, Death, and Devil,” will, when not further reflecting 
on the nature of its beauty, take it for granted that the value 
beauty belongs to the etching. And as a property of Diirer’s 
work, it will seem to be on a level with its other properties. 
The value beauty appears to have a kind of reality in no way 
different, for instance, from the reality of the color of the 
etching. Value and color are distinguished and determined as 
the objective elements in the experience with the same cer- 
tainty as the subjective elements are. It is absolutely certain 
to this observer that it is he who sees color and experiences the 
value beauty; but this is no more certain than that it is the 
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picture which has the color and the value which he experi- 
ences. Seeing and experiencing belong to him; color and value 
belong to the picture. 

Yet, color on the one hand and value on the other hand do 
not belong to the picture in the same way. For if we now take 
the etching and show it to a number of persons and ask them 
questions concerning it, they will agree, unless one of them is 
color-blind, in their statements about the color of the picture; 
but with reference to its value there will be a wide divergence. 
Color people share in common; it is public. Value is not public 
in this sense; it is private. And this privacy makes it open to 
grave doubt. For how can the values these observers speak of, 
different as they are, be values of the picture? Rather than of 
values of the picture they must be speaking of their own val- 
ues, which the picture, if it had anything to say, would never 
acknowledge. The value beauty thus appears to be only a 
subjective element. It evidently is of our own making; it be- 
longs to us, instead of belonging to the etching. For if it be- 
longed to the etching, it is strange that not everybody finds it 
there. What we call values are actually, it appears, certain 
feelings and emotions we have, certain mental, or perhaps 
even merely physical, states we experience. And what is true 
of this etching is also true of God and of my fellow-men. They, 
too, are like the etching objects to which I attach value, be- 
lieving it to be objectively real in them, but discovering all too 
often that other people do not share them with me. To me 
their value seems to have objective reality; to others they 
are creatures of fancy and dream. No matter in what fields 
values are found, whether in art, religion, or morals, they do 
not represent a world which people share in common, There 
is no general agreement as to their truth; there may even be 
violent contradiction. Jesus praises meekness; Nietzsche jeers 
at it. To the rationalist of the eighteenth century Gothic art 
was an execration, to the romanticist of the nineteenth an 
evangel. 
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And as little constant as values remain when experienced 
by different observers, as little do they do so within the expe- 
rience of one and the same person. Though it may not happen 
in my experience of Diirer’s “Knight, Death, and Devil,” it 
certainly has happened and will happen in my experience of 
other objects. Their values do not remain constant and the 
same. They change; they may increase, or decrease, or en- 
tirely disappear. Suppose when I view an old picture again, 
my experience in the meantime has become wider and richer; 
I now see a value and a meaning in the picture which I for- 
merly failed to perceive or I fail to see a value which formerly 
seemed to be one. Value, then, instead of having objectivity, 
in the sense of being a property of the picture the way color is, 
and therefore, in part at least, independent of me, appears to 
be nothing more than by subjective states, and in consequence 
to be dependent entirely upon my physical and psychical be- 
ing. 

The value beauty of the etching compares unfavorably 
with the color of the etching in stability and uniformity of be- 
ing, no matter whether color is what common sense holds it to 
be or whether it is part of the physicist’s mystifying dance of 
protons and electrons. For a certain stability and uniformity 
must be granted to it from a workaday point of view. With- 
out these, practical life as well as the science of physics would 
be impossible. Values lack this stability and uniformity of 
the physical world. As already pointed out, they change in the 
experience of an individual or a group of individuals between 
different periods of time and from person to person. Was 
Nietzsche not also describing them when he said of himself: 


Wer sich nicht wandelt, 
Ist mir nicht verwandt. 


If the value beauty were in the etching, it must be physi- 
cal. It would, then, be one of the facts which the science of 
physics investigates. Is value such a fact? To answer this it 
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becomes necessary to see facts in their scientific purity. Any 
fact, for instance a frost in the fruit belt, takes place always at 
a certain definite time and under certain definite circum- 
stances. Supposing the frost to take place after the fruit has 
been harvested, it is of less concern to the fruit-growers than 
if it takes place at an early date while the fruit is still on the 
trees. In the latter case the fruit-growers will be greatly dis- 
turbed by it and attribute to it a very great importance. Prob- 
ably at no time will a fruit-grower be as indifferent to a frost 
as the average person who does not care for fruit will be even 
during blossom-time. We can readily separate from a fact, for 
instance a fruit tree, a cornfield, or a world of mines and moun- 
tain ranges, all the relationships that human beings have 
toward it. Any fact thus conceived to which human minds or 
the divine mind would be completely indifferent would be a 
pure fact—purged from all value. The facts the natural sci- 
ences study have been purified by means of this abstraction. 
A physicist studies the structure of an atom or the velocity of 
light in complete disregard of the concern that human beings, 
he himself included, may have with these facts. As a human 
being the physicist may very well acknowledge the value of 
Diirer’s etching; as a physicist simply he does not know it. In 
the world of physics value has no place, although without val- 
ue that world would not exist. For even the scientists whose 
attitude T. Percy Nunn celebrates as the truly scientific atti- 
tude, the attitude “of the savants, who, drinking to the next 
great discovery, coupled with their toast the hope that it might 
never be of any use to anybody”’;** even they had a value— 
the disinterested pursuit of truth. Though they investigated 
merely facts, they immediately went beyond facts. If it should 
be asserted that truth is merely a fiction, the statement that 
expressed this assertion would also be a fiction. 


™ Nunn, The Aims and Achievements of Scientific Method, p. 59. 





ON THE OBJECTIVITY OF VALUE 


OBJECTIVITY FROM THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
AND NEO-KANTIAN VIEWPOINT 


Identifying value with interest, it is not difficult for Pro- 
fessor Perry to tell us where value is located: it is in the per- 
son or subject. It seems to follow that if you now hold that 
value is not in subject, its only conceivable locus can be the 
object. To say, as the neo-Kantians and Phenomenologists do, 
that value is neither in the subject nor in the object must 
strike the uninitiated as sheer paradox. If value is neither in 
the subject nor in the object, where is it? 

It is unfortunate that Max Scheler brackets the objectiv- 
ity of values with that of colors and tones. He maintains that 
names for values do not designate the mere qualities of the 
objects which we call goods. They do this just as little as 
names for colors do.” Both values and colors have an objec- 
tivity independent of the object. But the words “colors” and 
“tones” will ordinarily be understood the way the physicist 
and the psychologist understand them; and when taken in this 
sense they can easily be shown not to possess the objectivity 
a theory of value requires. It is only after colors and tones 
have been given ideal existence or subsistence that it becomes 
possible to say that values have the same objectivity that they 
have. But in this case you have spoken about colors and tones 
in a sense which none of the sciences would accept. The “‘red”’ 
which Scheler finds given without any physical basis is not the 
red of physics. It is found in Plato’s realm of ideas and the 
Scholastics’ and Critical Realists’ realm of essence. In such an 
ideal realm, according to Nicolai Hartmann, values have al- 
ways been at home; and they are intuited a priori as ‘“‘con- 
tents independent of all experience.” 

In spite of the difficulties inherent in the phenomenological 
view of value, it will be granted that Scheler and Hartmann 
can give a clear answer to the question: Where are values lo- 

* Formalismus in der Ethik, p. 411. * Ethik, p. 96. 
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cated? Now, the neo-Kantians Rickert and Bauch cannot 
give such an answer. They cannot answer the question at all 
except by adding this question to those to which, according to 
Bradley, only one answer can be given: that they should not 
have been asked. 

| For from the neo-Kantian point of view values have not 
the being of being. Hamlet’s question applies not to them. 
Values neither are nor are not. They therefore cannot be said 
to be either in the subject, or the object, or in a realm of es- 
sence. The most that can be said of them is that they adhere 
to the object of value. Rickert uses in German the word 
haften, and no doubt chose this word to indicate the particular 
kind of being that value has. The two words, however, which 
Rickert and Bauch use most frequently to express the particu- 
lar being of value are irreality (Unwirklichkeit) and validity 
(Geltung ). The first expresses the being of value negatively, 
the second positively. Both terms make clear the difference 
between fact and value. Whereas we call facts real, we must 
call values irreal. Of facts we can say that they are ; of values 
we cannot say that they are; we must say they hold or they 
are valid (gelten). An examination of the neo-Kantian theory 
of value, then, will proceed naturally if it discusses value un- 
der the two heads of “‘irreality” and “‘validity.” 


STaTE UNtIversity oF Iowa 





FEELING AS THE BASIS OF DUTY 
GARDNER WILLIAMS 


SSUMING that value is a function of interest, is there 
any such thing as moral obligation? I think that 
there is, though the nature of it may not be exactly 

as has been traditionally conceived. 

I shall assume that the theories expounded by Meinong’ 
and Urban’ in their earlier writings are in substance a true 
value theory. I shall also assume the validity of much that 
appears in Ehrenfels’ treatise,’ and in R. B. Perry’s recent 
book,* though I disagree with Ehrenfels’ principle that desire 
is the value fundamental, and with Perry’s two notions (1) 
that feeling is wholly irrelevant to valuation, and (2) that 
the value of external objects can be intrinsic. The significant 
doctrines to be kept in mind are these: (a) Feeling is the val- 
ue fundamental. There is nothing either good or bad but feel- 
ing makes it so. (b) Axiological egocentrism; the heart of 
each man is the center of his own value universe. The value 
or goodness of external objects is never an intrinsic character 
of these objects but is bestowed upon them by some interest 
which takes them as its objective. 

These two principles express the truth which hedonistic 
writers have expounded in language which was more meta- 
phorical and vague than that which we are now enabled to use, 
thanks to the studies of the men whom I have named. The 
hedonists’ chief error was to put the feeling involved in every 


*A. Meinong, Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werttheorie (Graz, 
1894). 

? W.-M. Urban, Valuation: Its Nature and Laws (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1909). 

*C. von Ehrenfels, System der Werttheorie (Leipzig, 1897). 

*R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1926). 
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valuation at the wrong end of the interest. Every interest is 
double-ended. The hedonists said that the feeling (feeling- 
tone, pleasure-unpleasure, subjective pleasantness-unpleas- 
antness) was the only ultimate object of love or aversion. 
This is false. The feeling is at the source of the interest. Every - 
interest is a feeling with an intent. It is a feeling toward some 
object. It is a “delight in” or a “hatred of,” or a “liking or dis- 
liking for” something or other. 

This doctrine has certain implications in regard to duty 
which I wish to consider. 

The terms duty, obligation, and “ought” have two rather 
different meanings. In the first they mean just interest or de- 
sire. In the second they apply to an instrumentality in the 
service of an interest. The first is categorical and the second 
is hypothetical. 

As an illustration of the first, we sometimes say that while 
we ourselves may not care about doing something, neverthe- 
less if another man wants to he ought to. We would say this 
perhaps in the case in which he was being influenced by our 
social example to refrain from doing what would have no evil 
consequences for us if done by him. If the consequences of an 
act can be safely ignored, then the urgency of someone’s inter- 
est in doing it constitutes a categorical imperative dictated by 
feeling. This use of the word “ought” expresses the combina- 
tion of the original innocence with the continual push and 
drive of any impulse. The original innocence, inherent in all 
impulses and interests, is only lost when they obstruct, either 
in themselves or by their consequences, some other interest. 
The push is always there. Each impulse by itself claims to be 
absolute and asserts its imperative categorically. But every 
interest that is a subordinate interest in an integrated per- 
sonality, that is, one which dwells in the same soul with other 
interests whose “I” is the same as its, will, under some condi- 
tions of conflict with them, yield more or less gracefully, and 
acknowledge its limitations. When such deference is uncalled 
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for we are dealing with a categorical imperative, not of reason, 
but of feeling. A man’s total unified personality (to the extent 
that he is or has such a thing) never defers to any other inter- 
ests in his soul (if it did it would not be his unified personal- 
ity), and is thus a categorical imperative. A man ought to 
enact and express his major interests, and do the things that 
he wants most in the long run to do, simply because this is 
what he wants to do. Interests which are only fractions of a 
personality are seldom obligations of this type, because con- 
flict within the soul is almost universal. Consequences can 
seldom be ignored or wholly approved. Nevertheless some- 
times they can, and then the fractional interest is a categorical 
obligation.® 

The hypothetical imperative is what we deal with chiefly 
when we speak of men’s duties and obligations. A man ought 
to do anything which is a comparatively effective means to an 
ultimate end which he desires. If a man wants the approval of 
society he ought to conform to the standards which it requires. 
If he does not care about its approval he need not. Of course 
all normal people do care about the approval of some others, 
so there is always an obligation for the normal to live up to 
some standard. The ultimate goal of their desire is the condi- 
tion of their obligation. Given that goal as an actual end of 
their endeavor, the obligation is binding. 

Thus all duty, categorical and hypothetical, is a matter of 
the feelings of the individual himself. 

It is nevertheless true that some moral principles are near- 
ly universal. The explanation of their near-universality is 
threefold. The first is that common heredity has produced 
much similarity in the basic feelings of mankind. Our interests 
are in some cases congenitally similar. This makes men of 
different nations and tribes, which may never have heard of 

*I am indebted to Professor E. B. McGilvary, of the University of Wisconsin, 


for this notion of a categorical imperative of feeling. I am not sure that he would 
wholly approve of my formulation of it. 
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each other, behave somewhat in the same manner, and desire 
the same kinds of things. And one of the most important 
things that all men desire is the approval of their group. This 
desire is one of the chief factors in producing social pressure, 
which is the second explanation of the similarity of men’s feel- 
ings on some subjects. Within any group there are certain 
rules which every member has to take account of, and in a 
measure conform to and uphold, and which each one generally 
comes to believe in and to wish to uphold. 

Were it not for these two factors of congenital similarity 
of interest, and social pressure, men would not have co-oper- 
ated sufficiently to survive. Thus it is the principle of natural 
selection that in large measure explains the uniformity of 
human morals. 

The third factor making for this uniformity is the similar- 
ity of conditions within all groups. Every group needs leader- 
ship and loyalty and the co-operation of its members. Men 
with similar natures, reacting to similar conditions, generally 
feel similarly. 

These three factors do not make all men feel exactly alike 
on all subjects. Indeed no two men ever feel exactly alike on 
any subject. Some conflict is inevitable, and some can only 
be settled by force. What is then right for one is wrong for 
the other, and the arbiter is battle. But we do agree sufficient- 
ly on many topics so that we are not always slaughtering each 
other, and so that certain standards of conduct are pretty uni- 
formly upheld over wide geographical areas. 

Let us consider the matter of obligation in the field of art 
before turning to morals. The assertion that some art is of a 
higher order than other art amounts to the assertion that 
there is a certain obligation to cultivate the higher in prefer- 
ence to the lower. This assertion seems to imply that the high- 
er is better than the lower apart from any consideration of the 
strength of the interests taken in them. If higher and lower 
have any meaning here, a man who cultivates jazz in prefer- 
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ence to so-called good music, because he likes jazz better, 
ought really to cultivate the good music instead because it has 
more value. What then has become of the theory that the 
quantity of value that a thing has depends upon the strength 
of the feeling-attitude directed toward it? The problem here 
presented cannot be answered in a sentence. It is generally 
true that the interest in so-called good music is higher, and 
that the interest in jazz is lower. But this higher and lower, 
with their implication of greater and less value, is only sig- 
nificant in relation to a certain state of a man’s interests, or to 
a capacity which he may have to develop into this state. In 
relation to any other state of his interests, or in case of his in- 
capacity to develop this state, so-called good music does not 
have a greater value than jazz, and is not in any proper sense 
of the word “higher.” It might be better for the man who ac- 
tually prefers jazz to cultivate better music. But it might not. 
It depends upon his nature and the capacities of his nature. It 
depends upon his ability to develop a genuine liking for good 
music. If he does not like so-called good music, but if he could 
enjoy it by spending some time in listening to it and studying 
it, and if he is interested in enriching his life with added enjoy- 
able elements, and if cultivating an interest in it will not inter- 
fere with other matters which are ultimately more important, 
then he ought to cultivate the interest, and good music is bet- 
ter and “higher” for him. But if study would not enable him 
genuinely to enjoy it, or if he does not care about enriching his 
life, or if trying to enrich it in this way would obstruct other 
interests which are stronger than his ultimate interest in good 
music would be, then he ought not to and it is not higher for 
him. In other words, he ought to if it is to his interest in the 
long run to do so, and he ought not to if it is not to his inter- 
est in the long run. 

Good music is higher and better than jazz when and be- 
cause it satisfies more fully. It does express more of our per- 
sonality. We like it more. And where for any man it does not 
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satisfy more fully, and expresses less of his personality, be- 
cause he does not understand it or perhaps has not that aspect 
of personality which it expresses, and where a man does not 
and will never like it as much as he likes jazz, then for him it 
is not better nor higher than jazz. Higher and lower, better 
and worse, do not dwell in any objects of interest independent- 
ly of the interest. But “higher” does properly qualify what we 
call good music. It does not do so universally. It does so only 
in relation to those who do or can or will like it. This means 
that good music does express, in artistic form, interests in most 
human hearts which are deep and strong. 

It seems easier to recognize the relativity of aesthetic than 
of moral obligation. People feel some difficulty in justifying 
all virtue by feeling. In morals it seems that actual conformity 
to a standard is demanded even if the party does not want to 
conform. A man who commits a crime is not forgiven when 
he pleads that it was to his own long-run interest to commit it. 
Can we say that a man whose interests run counter to those of 
the majority of decent law-abiding citizens is right in violating 
the moral rules which those people have adopted to express 
and to protect their interests? I think that we must admit 
that, if he really wants to do what he does, and is willing to 
take the consequences of his acts, he is right from his own 
point of view. Right and wrong is always relative to some one 
point of view. It may be right from his point of view and 
wrong from some other. He may have an obligation to do 
what is a genuine wrong to others and what these others have 
an obligation to try to prevent him from doing. A man ought 
to commit bigamy, murder, forgery and arson if he wants to, 
and if he wants, or is indifferent to, the probable consequences 
of his acts; in other words, he ought to do it if it is to his in- 
terest in the long run. Doing what is in accord with one’s inter- 
est in the long run is what living a rational life consists in. But 
if the criminal is living what is for him a rational life (as he 
may be; I do not say that he is; I say that it is possible that he 
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should be; it all depends upon the actual state of his feelings) , 
it does not allow that other people should stand idly by and 
commend his rationality. All the decent people in society have 
an interest in preventing and in suppressing crime. In the 
long run it is to their interest that such acts as the criminal 
performs, however rational they may be for him who does 
them, should be stopped. It may be rational for a mosquito 
to bite a man. At least it is not irrational. If she had self-con- 
sciousness (I believe it is only the ladies that bite us) and 
acted deliberately according to the nature that she has, and 
which now she fulfils rather blindly, she would still poison us,. 
though perhaps more circumspectly and with less danger to 
herself. Reason in an animal which was congenitally hostile to 
man would only make it more hostile. Rationality would not 
bring it into harmony with our interests. What is rational for 
any animal is a matter which is relative to its own instincts 
and interests. Because of the structure of the mosquito’s body 
and because of the nature of her instincts, and because of the 
nature of man’s skin and blood, her interests and ours are op- 
posed. We meet only to poison and to crush.° We do not hesi- 
tate to kill a biting insect, merely because it is honestly fulfil- 
ling its naturally appointed function nor because it does not 
mean to do any harm and does not know that it is doing any 
harm. And we do not hesitate, merely because a criminal in 
committing a crime may have been acting according to his na- 
ture and his true interest, to punish him. He was acting con- 
trary to our interest, and that is enough. We must deal with 
any hostile nature, animal, vegetable, or mineral, so as to pre- 
vent it from destroying us. We are obliged to do this if we 
want to continue to live and to enact our various interests; 
and we almost always do want to do so. The people in control 
of any group want to do so, or if not they do not long remain 
in control. 

If the criminal was sincere and rational in his act and was 


_ *Iam here using an illustration from G. Santayana, Reason in Science, p. 223. 
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willing to take the consequences of his crime, then it is clear 
that he prefers crime-plus-punishment taken together to 
neither. Then in getting the punishment he is getting an inte- 
gral part (the least pleasant part) of a whole that he prefers. 
Doubtless he has a negative interest in the punishment. But 
he also has a positive instrumental interest in it. In order to 
commit the crime he has to take the punishment besides. And 
his positive instrumental interest in this is stronger than his 
negative direct interest in it. Otherwise he would not have 
chosen it. So in a sense he is getting what he wants when he is 
electrocuted. Of course, after the crime he may feel that his 
act was not worth the punishment. He will then regret his 
deed, and will admit to himself that he made a mistake. He 
acted foolishly. He injured his own more permanent interest 
through not knowing what it was or would be, or through ig- 
noring it in a moment of passion. Then the crime was wrong 
from his own point of view. He ought not to have done it. He 
violated his own major interest. And this is probably what 
most criminals admit to themselves when they get caught. 
Their acts are generally quite wrong from their own point of 
view. Perhaps they are always so. This is a question of fact 
which I cannot settle. I am simply contending that if the 
criminal’s actual feelings were in a certain state, in which they 
might conceivably be, his act would be right from his own 
point of view. 

The need of diminishing crime is the only justification 
there is for the expenses involved in supporting the police and 
the prisons and the judges. It is infantile to take as ultimate 
such notions as those of an abstract justice, or of retribution, 
or of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Retribution 
may often be justified as a means to prevention. But it is not 
the final controlling principle. Anger and the lust for revenge 
are some of the instinctive things provided by evolution for a 
man’s protection. If an animal does not attack when he is at- 
tacked, he may be eaten. If his enemy gets off unscathed he 
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may attack again. If we do not destroy or injure those who 
threaten or injure us, we may slip over into the category of 
those unfit to survive, which is much less fun than ranking 
with the fit. But it must be admitted that pugnacity and re- 
sentment are only very roughly adapted to securing the pro- 
tection of the man who experiences them. They will often get 
him into danger which a person of milder propensities would 
have avoided. In the primeval forest they were an awkward 
makeshift, though they did serve their purpose after a fashion, 
as our presence here, with them as part of our biological in- 
heritance, testifies. In the Great Society they are quite inade- 
quate. They do not sufficiently protect. Instinctive resent- 
ment is not the principle which those social institutions which 
are organized for our protection should aim to follow. This 
instinct is indeed one interest which has a certain place in a 
rational life. There are times and circumstances when it is 
right to give it expression. But it is only one interest among 
many. And it tends to demand more sacrifice than it is worth 
in the long run. It is very likely, when uncurbed, to spoil many 
things whose value is greater than is the value of its complete- 
ly successful expression. 

It is a fundamental principle in morals and in criminology 
that it is never rational for anybody to punish anybody else 
unless the punishment is for the advantage of the man who 
does the punishing. Though a criminal has done the vilest 
deed imaginable, if it is to nobody’s interest and advantage to 
punish him, anybody who punishes him is a fool. The rule is, 
that, if they are able, people ought to punish other people (as 
they ought to do anything else ) only if it is to their interest to 
do so. 

It must not be thought that it follows from all this that 
the question of who is to blame is unimportant. If a wrong has 
been done and a man is not to blame for it, it will do no good to 
his punishers to punish him. Punishment will not tend to pre- 
vent him from breaking the rules again. He has not shown any 
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inclination to break the rules at all. Jailing him will rather 
tend to make a criminal of him, which will be bad for the so- 
ciety in which he lives. But if he did the deed intentionally, or 
if he did an act intending the crime to result from it, or if he 
did an act carelessly, the natural and probable consequences, 
or (as the lawyers say) the proximate consequences, of which 
were the wrong that was done, then he is to blame. (The ex- 
act meaning of “proximate” is not clear in the decisions. Its 
precise definition would determine exactly how careless a man 
can be permitted to be as to the consequences of his act, and 
still not be held responsible for them. This cannot be exactly 
defined.) If he is to blame, then those authorized should pun- 
ish him, largely for the sake of preventing him from deliber- 
ately willing such a crime again, or from being again so care- 
less as to let it happen. 

In the case of moral blame for acts not amounting to crim- 
inal offenses, and where the penalty is the disapproval of the 
act felt and expressed by certain persons or by the whole com- 
munity, we are dealing with instinctive resentment felt by a 
group against one who violates the rules which it has estab- 
lished for its protection and welfare. Moral praise and blame, 
as Westermarck said, are gratitude and grudge. They are the 
honoring of those who support the principles which the ones 
who bestow the praise regard as helpful to their long-run in- 
terests, and the condemning of those who have violated these 
principles. Moral praise and blame usually act as rewards and 
punishments for our helpers and our enemies, respectively. 
And even when moral judgments are passed upon persons in 
distant communities, men are not making cold and abstractly 
rational verdicts. Such judgments express deep resentments 
and warm sympathies. We are often intensely interested in 
the deeds and fortunes of people whom we have only read 
about. If we were not interested we would not pass judgment 
upon them. 

The tendency which many people have to cling to notions 
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of absolute duty and absolute good and bad in morals displays 
a laudible interest in maintaining standards of decency in so- 
cial intercourse. But this tendency is pernicious from the 
purely theoretical point of view. And I doubt whether moral- 
ity will decline when people in general are taught the awesome 
truth that virtue is founded on their own long-run interests. 
One of the troubles with ethical theory and with moral teach- 
ing in the past has been the failure to recognize the existence 
of men’s long-run interests, which are actual positive intent- 
feelings that have as their objects the social order, the man’s 
own community, his future career and reputation, his own 
health, and the welfare of his family. When one speaks of 
interest the traditional moralist thinks of immediate interest 
and selfish interest. But there are other kinds of interest than 
these. When a man performs the drudgery necessary to fight 
his way to success in any line of work, or when he does his 
duty in the face of great obstacles, the traditional moralist 
thinks that he does not like what he is doing. But the man is 
actually enacting a major interest. He does what he does be- 
cause, on the whole, he likes it. The directly unpleasant fac- 
tors in it he likes instrumentally. He does them voluntarily, 
and every voluntary act is dictated by some interest, and is 
itself, or is the pursuit of, his own pleasure, in two of the 
numerous senses of that naughty word which so often does 
not mean “feeling” at all. 

Even in self-sacrifice, and even when self-sacrifice involves 
giving up one’s own life, the act is the enactment of an inter- 
est, and, as J. H. Burton said, it is “the pursuit of pleasure— 
the doing of that which it pleases a man to do—the doing that 
which volition suggests.”” Men who have died voluntarily 
are no exception to this rule. If a man prefers to die rather 
than live in disgrace, or rather than forsake some ideal which 
is dear to his heart, or rather than anything else to which death 


"See his Introduction to Bentham’s Collected Works, of which he was one of 
the editors (Edinburgh, 1838), I, 23, col. 1. 
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may be preferable, then his positive feeling-attitude toward 
his own death in the very near future is shown to be stronger 
than his positive feeling-attitude toward his-life-and-the-dis- 
grace, or whatever it is to which he prefers annihilation. He 
does what he likes the best. He can do nothing else volunta- 
rily. The pleasure-pains, which determine the values of the 
alternatives, and determine the choice are feelings which ac- 
tually exist in his soul at the moment of choice. No other feel- 
ings than those which are actually present (I do not mean here 
merely the feelings whose objects are present, which feelings 
constitute what I call “present interests’) can determine a 
choice directly, or create actual values. Past and future feel- 
ings did and will create values directly. They do not do so 
now. All the values that things have are due to actually exist- 
ing interests whose sources are in the present.* The objects of 
these interests may be past, present, or future, the interests 
themselves then being retrospective, present, or anticipatory. 

The fact that an anticipatory interest has for its object the 
cutting off in the near future of all the interests and experiences 
of the same self that is the source of this interest is not contra- 
dictory. This anticipatory interest, taken in his object, is not 
one of the future interests the cutting off of which is the ob- 
ject. This interest is not concerned with cutting itself off. It 
now exists but it will find its natural consummation and will 
resignedly cease in the moment of death. There is no interest 
in extending it beyond that moment. 

Failure to realize that it is a man’s own long-range inter- 
ests which determine his duties vitiates the conclusion drawn 
by Pepper in his very interesting study of the ethical theories 

*R. B. Perry (op. cit., pp. 129-30) repudiates this principle, and repudiates 
Hobbes whom he accuses of expounding it, though Perry’s basic theory of value 
seems to me to be anything but repugnant either to this theory or to the philosophy 
of Hobbes. Incidentally it should be noted that while Hobbes ought to have assert- 


ed this principle, he does not do so. Perry is wrong in imputing it to him, and both 
Perry and Hobbes are wrong in not asserting it. 
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of Santayana and Bosanquet.’ Pepper makes a complete dual- 
ity between immediate values, which are felt, and which the 
Epicureans talked about; and moral standards, which are not 
felt, and which the Kantians have philosophized about. He 
asserts that Santayana fails to get these two things together 
(p. 108), and further that there is no way of getting them to- 
gether (pp. 107-8, 118). Pepper states correctly (p. 112) 
that Santayana derives moral standards from the organiza- 
tion or integration of interests.** But he incorrectly interprets 
this to mean that all the interests of the whole universe must 
be integrated in order to get a standard. Santayana’s meaning 
is that all the interests of one soul must be integrated in order 
to get a standard. Only those interests of others need be con- 
sidered which are the objects of interest of that soul. Pepper 
insists rightly that all of the interests in the universe cannot 
be organized into a harmonious whole such as would give one 
standard. Actually the morality of any interest does not neces- 
sarily depend upon its relation to the interests of other people, 
and never depends directly upon its relation to any of these. 
There is an ultimate selfishness in every animal life which 
Pepper recognizes (p. 117), and which, as he sees, Santayana 
recognizes.’ This prevents any man from admitting the jus- 
tice of the defeat of his own ultimate interests in order to help 
out any universe-wide system in which he happened not to be 
interested. Any scheme of things whatever which violates a 
man’s ultimate interests is bad for him. And it is right for 
him to try to alter it. His effort is right from his own point of 
view. It is morally right. If a universe-wide system of inter- 
ests had legitimate authority over the individual’s conscience, 
then a so-called “ethical” or “universalistic hedonism,” such 


°S.C. Pepper, The Equivocation of Value, University of California Publications 
in Philosophy (Berkeley, 1923), IV, 107-32. 
* Reason in Science, pp. 249, 261. 


™ Reason in Science, pp. 246, 248, 258, 260-61. 
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as Pepper (p. 113) incorrectly imputes to Santayana, would 
be true. 

Universalistic hedonism is a hopeless attempt to beautify 
the original Epicurean doctrine. The ancient doctrine of ego- 
istic hedonism looks a bit gross as traditionally stated. No 
doubt it needs to be polished up a little. But adopting “ethi- 
cal” hedonism is not the right way to do it. For this repudiates 
the essential Epicurean insight. It gives up the human per- 
spective. It gives the happiness of others a claim on our inter- 
ests irrespective of the natural bent of our interests, and this 
the happiness of others does not have. Nothing has it. We 
need not love anything which we do not naturally love, unless 
as a means to something else which we do love. Rashdall’s 
moral a priori belongs to the null class. The happiness of oth- 
ers is good to us (if at all) because we like it, and for no other 
reason. The way to rehabilitate and embellish hedonism so 
that it can function gracefully in polite society is, not to 
change it from its egoistic to its universalistic form, but rather 
to show that the pleasure in the case is at the opposite end of 
the interest from that at which it is commonly supposed to be 
located. The intent-feeling at the source of interest is what de- 
termines directly all value, and all good and bad, right and 
wrong, duty and obligation. It is a man’s own feelings which 
decide what values shall exist for him. These feelings are all 
located in his self. In judging by them and in only pursuing 
things toward which they are directed, and in never pursuing 
anything merely because someone else likes it, he is being 
wholly selfish in a Pickwickian sense of the word selfishness. 
His self is the source of all his interests. It is the object of only 
his selfish interests, now using “selfish” in its ordinary signifi- 
cation. Metaphorically speaking, all a man’s voluntary acts 
are the pursuit of his own pleasure. They are what he wills. 
They are aimed at what he wants. To say that all voluntary 
acts are the pursuit of a man’s own pleasure is a tautology, 
and therefore must be true. And it is, further, significant, as 
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all tautologies are significant, in that it asserts that two ex- 
pressions are synonymous. It asserts that the phrase ‘“‘a volun- 
tary act” and the phrase “a pursuit of pleasure” are synony- 
mous. And this assertion is no tautology though it is quite 
true. The attempt to establish universalistic hedonism is like 
perfuming the pig sty to alleviate the pangs of a few weak 
stomachs. No one really ought to find any insuperable diffi- 
culty in reconciling himself to the essential Pickwickian self- 
ishness of never wishing for anything that it is not his own self 
that wishes. 

Duty is firmly based on human interest. The means to a 
man’s ultimate aims in life are an obligation to him. Contrary 
to the Kantian doctrine, they are an obligation whether they 
are possible or not. If a man cannot achieve his ambition, it is 
still imperative that he follow the path to his desired goal. As 
long as he desires that goal the moral urge impels him, even 
though he has not the strength to go on. If a criminal wants 
to avoid going to jail and wants the approval of the more re- 
spectable section of society, he must get some steady work and 
stay with it. But perhaps he cannot. The obligation is tem- 
porally co-extensive with his interest in respectability, and 
ceases when that interest ceases. Men generally lose interest 
in what is clearly impossible of attainment. There is seldom 
any duty to do what manifestly cannot be done. But often 
things which cannot be done seem as if they could be done, and 
such things may be morally obligatory. There is no necessary 
connection between duty and moral praise and blame. The 
former is a matter of the deepest interest of the man himself. 
The latter is a matter of the gratitude or resentment of other 
people toward him, which gratitude and resentment merely 
reflect the interests of the other people. Duty and moral praise 
and blame do very often parallel each other because of the 
similarity between the deeper interests of the man who has the 
duty and the other people who judge him. 

Social duties are genuine and binding and largely mutual 
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because we are interested in our fellows and because they are 
interested in us. While each soul is isolated from direct con- 
tacts with any other, it has nevertheless many and various in- 
direct contacts and communications. Though moral obligation 
for any man can depend only upon his own interest, still, the 
deeper interests of most men, being so similar, are generally 
capable of enactment pretty much harmoniously with those of 
others. Brotherly love is the best rule except on certain occa- 
sions when co-operation is impossible. Men and mosquitoes 
are so very differently constituted and so naturally opposed to 
each other that they probably will never co-operate. But men 
are not constituted by nature so diametrically opposed to each 
other as this. When they fall out with each other, it is often 
due to a misunderstanding. And seldom do their quarrels in- 
volve an utter antagonism; human enemies usually have some- 
thing in common, and find themselves actually co-operating 
for certain ends. In the latest World War both of these prin- 
ciples were exhibited. All the governments kept the support 
of the people as long as they did only because the people be- 
lieved the official propaganda. And though there was much 
slaughter, prisoners were not put to death, and the victors did 
not, in their hour of triumph, kill off the male population 
among the vanquished, nor enslave the women and children. 
It was to the interest of the Allies not to destroy their enemies 
completely. In economic competition and in the division of 
the loot gained in any business among those who have helped 
to secure it, there are genuine conflicts which, unlike most in- 
ternational conflicts, are not due to any misunderstanding. 
All the parties are generally pretty clear-eyed about the ac- 
tual state of things. But here the conflict is limited to only a 
small part of the personalities of the parties, except occasion- 
ally in open industrial warfare. Unless there is a violent strike 
or a racketeers’ war going on, men in one community whose 
economic interests conflict are also actively co-operating as 
citizens. I do not think that conflicts between men can ever be 
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wholly eliminated. But they need not be deadly, and they 
need not involve the whole of the conflicting personalities. 
Thus while I think that it will always be true that, if there are 
two living things on earth, some things which are genuinely 
and ultimately good for one will be similarly bad for the other, 
I do not think that this is necessarily an intolerable situation. 
It should not cause serious grief to any soul which loves his 
fellow-man. The human animal normally can stand a certain 
amount of fighting and a certain amount of defeat, and still 
be happy enough to call life on the whole worth while. Most 
people enjoy a certain amount of fighting, and would rather 
have it, at the risk of some defeat, than avoid both occasional 
defeat and all fighting. 

Moral principles will never be utterly universal. And if 
they were they would still not be absolute. They would be 
even then, as now, relative to the interests which generate 
them. Their essential obligatory nature is not taken away 
from them by their dependence upon interest. Rather it is in- 
terest alone which can ever give them, and which has ever 
given them, their obligatory nature. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





THE MAINTENANCE OF MORALE 
H. J. BAKER 


OST writers on the subject of morale have consid- 
M ered it from the standpoint of military organiza- 
tion and success. Morale would seem to be quite 
as significant in civil occupation as it is in the business of war. 
Its influence on the employees in a factory, on the teachers 
and students in a school, on the members of an organization 
or society, in community welfare, is quite as noteworthy as is 
its influence on the attitude and ability of the soldier. 

The environments of the soldier and the civilian, however, 
are two different worlds. Professor W. E. Hocking in his book, 
Morale and Its Enemies, in discussing the psychology of the 
soldier, says, ““A man’s mental self can not be separated from 
his daily habits, from the environment he lives in, from the 
kind of difficulties he is coping with, from plans, ambitions 
and ideas he is occupied with; in all these ways the mind of 
the soldier is marked off from the mind of the same man in 
civil life.”” Those who have had any connection whatever with 
military organizations will ceriainly agree with Professor 
Hocking that the environment of the soldier is vastly differ- 
ent from the environment of those engaged in civil occupa- 
tions. In fact, observation alone is all that is necessary to rec- 
ognize that fact. In civil life the individual has the privilege 
of making his own decisions. His decisions and actions are 
entirely voluntary. He is not in a position where he has to take 
orders. Officialdom and authoritative discipline are not a part 
of the civilian’s life. 

Since the environnient of the civilian is so vastly different 
from that of the soldier, the problem of building and main- 
taining morale in civil life deserves special consideration— 
that of its relation to the environment in which it exists. 
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First, however, two questions arise, namely, What is mo- 
rale? and What does it do? 

The attempts at defining morale are a good deal like the 
definitions of electricity. They describe what it does, but do 
not really define it except in rather vague terms. For example, 
“Morale is the quality and tone of inter-social stimulation.” 
“Morale is a feeling of social unity organized with habitual 
types of reaction.” ‘Morale is a state of mind in which men 
and women voluntarily seek to develop and apply their full 
powers to the task at which they are engaged.” 

The last definition states more in detail the quality of mo- 
rale but has left out two of the essential characteristics, name- 
ly, its relation to the group and to a worthy objective. In one 
sense morale is a resultant of a voluntary, unified group re- 
sponse, aimed at a worthy objective. Out of such a response, 
morale is built up. 

A somewhat detailed analysis of morale shows that it in- 
volves many qualities. It is fearless; it is sincere; it is positive, 
not negative; it is generous, not selfish; it is voluntary, not 
the result of external authority; it involves self-reliance and 
personal responsibility; it depends upon mutual confidence 
among the members of the group; appreciation of the contri- 
butions of others is a part of it; it rests on united group action; 
it is based on truth; it is the spirit rather than the letter of the 
law—it never demands the “pound of flesh”; it is loyal to 
ideals; it endures only in relation to worthy objectives. Mo- 
rale, then, is based primarily on good will, knowledge, and 
comprehension. From this analysis it appears that morale is 
a state of mind existing among the members of a group which 
develops initiative, prompts voluntary co-operation, and stim- 
ulates them to highest achievement in the attainment of a 
worthy objective. 

What, then, does morale do? It affects individuals in re- 
lation to the group. It is a group phenomenon. It unifies ac- 
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tion in relation to the objective of the group; it stimulates 
members of a group to their highest achievement; it inspires 
an interest in, and appreciation of, the group welfare; it em- 
phasizes the spirit of agreement and of co-operative action 
and is willing to do more and to give more than its share with- 
out expectation of personal reward; it promotes loyalty, not 
only to the immediate objective and its own group welfare 
but also to the larger purpose, the ideal, the institution of 
which it is a part. 

The situation, therefore, in maintaining morale in civil 
life comes down to individual responsibility, an understanding 
of the individual’s worth in relation to the contribution of the 
group as a whole, an appreciation of the fact that success for 
the individual as well as for the group depends upon whether 
he is making a worth-while contribution to the satisfaction of 
human wants, and to able leadership and intelligent followers. 

How can morale be built up and maintained under the 
everyday ordinary conditions of civil life? Individual respon- 
sibility is basic to the highest form of civilized society. When 
the individual accepts the responsibility for his own personal 
conduct and understands that his success in life will depend 
primarily upon how well he meets his obligations and oppor- 
tunities, we have a man in the frame of mind to make the best 
individual and also the highest type of citizen. This point of 
view develops into self-analysis, which brings an understand- 
ing of his shortcomings as well as of his ability. Self-improve- 
ment is stimulated in order that he may become more compe- 
tent, do greater things, gain greater satisfaction. Such is the 
incentive al! through the history of mankind that has made 
great men, developed our most profound ethics and philoso- 
phy, laid the foundation for scientific discoveries, created the 
highest art, established the highest culture, and maintained 
the highest form of social life. Individual responsibility, there- 
fore, and, that which follows, opportunity for individual de- 
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velopment and advancement seem to be basic to such a high 
social quality as morale. 

As has been pointed out, morale is a spiritual quality of 
the group. The civil group is made up of individuals who have 
accepted personal responsibility to a greater or lesser degree. 
In order to breathe the spirit of morale into group life, it be- 
comes necessary for the individual of the group to compre- 
hend not only his own worth but that of the other members of 
the group. He must understand the principle of division of 
labor and co-operation in modern society. Furthermore, in 
order to maintain group solidarity, it is necessary that the in- 
dividual realize one of the first principles of social organiza- 
tion, namely, that the strength of the individual lies in the 
strength of the group of which he is a member, and that the 

‘strength of the group depends upon the strength of the indi- 

viduals comprising it. There can be vo group solidarity and 
continuity without acceptance of this principle, and hence no 
morale. 

Morale in civil life rests on two kinds of satisfaction. First 
is the satisfaction for the individual, a personal objective, but 
nevertheless one that is normal and ethically correct. In oth- 
er words, unless happiness and satisfaction come to the indi- 
vidual as a result of his effort, one of the cornerstones in the 
foundation of morale is lacking, and it is useless to attempt to 
complete the structure. F. A. Moss, in his book Your Mind in 
Action—A pplications of Psychology, names the following con- 
ditions as necessary for establishing and maintaining morale 
in industrial occupations: good wages, reasonable working 
hours, healthful living conditions, fair basis for promotion, and 
an adequate system of retirement. Moss thinks that good 
wages is the most important element in building and main- 
taining morale. He argues that better wages is back of every 
industrial dispute and cites Henry Ford’s experience of a 
minimum-wage plan with no labor disputes for twenty years 
in support of this contention. Fair working hours is Moss’s 
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second point. It has been shown in many occupations that as 
much or more work is done in an eight-hour day as is accom- 
plished in a longer day.. According to Moss, héalth require- 
ments, comfort, and safety for the benefit of employees and 
recreational facilities are also conditions affecting morale. 
Promotions should be based on merit rather than on term of 
service. The seniority system of promotion, he argues, is dead- 
ening to efficiency and to a high morale. Furthermore, he con- 
tends that a high morale cannot be maintained with an admin- 
istrative policy which coldly discharges because of old age 
those who have given a long period of service. Some provision, 
therefore, for retirement in old age is essential for the main- 
tenance of morale. 

Unquestionably those conditions which provide the essen- 
tial needs of the individual, the self-satisfaction, are a vital 
part in building and maintaining morale. Yet there seems to 
be in morale another quality, one that rises above self, the 
quality of worth-while service to others. The creation of some- 
thing, no matter whether it be bath tubs, refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, food, fuel, books, teaching, music, art, that will en- 
able others to participate in a more abundant life, seems to 
be an element of high morale. The question might be raised as 
to whether the contribution has to be really worth while in 
order to have a sustaining influence on morale. Or to put the 
question specifically, is it possible to have a high morale 
among rum-runners and boot-leggers? It would seem that 
there is a hanging together, a co-operation and united action, 
among such groups that differs from a high morale. The kind 
of life led by such people, their brawls between groups, the 
fighting between individuals within the same group, their un- 
scrupulous methods, not only toward their victims but toward 
one another, would seem to support the conclusion that there 
is no such thing as a high morale here or in other groups, the 
products of which are destructive to human welfare. Their 
objectives are purely selfish. It is discipline based on fear, un- 
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scrupulous authority, and domination that holds such groups 
together. It seems reasonable, therefore, to consider high 
morale as a quality that is confined to those occupations en- 
gaged in supplying such things as satisfy not only personal 
desires but also make possible for others a more abundant life. 

If this analysis be correct, that a high morale is based on 
the recognition of individual responsibility, realization of 
one’s worth to society, appreciation of the necessity for di- 
vision of labor, and co-operation in complex social organiza- 
tions, the possession of the ideal that others should have op- 
portunity for an abundant life also, all of which calls for a 
high degree of intelligence, it is probable that the majority of 
men and women, even in the better educated groups, could 
never attain this high standard. There is still another factor, 
one, moreover, on which large responsibility rests. It is the 
guide, the counselor, the interpreter of morale, namely, com- 
petent leadership. It is the function of leadership to bridge 
this gap. 

In social, professional, and industrial groups, the leaders 
do not have the prestige of the military officers, ministers, and 
priests. The civilian leader can neither command, nor appeal 
to fear, nor gain followers for long by talking in mystical 
terms and claiming divine revelation. These influences have 
no lasting hold on morale in civil life. Leadership in civil life 
does not have institutional support behind it. It rests solely 
on its merit. But successful group life can be imagined only 
in relation to its leaders.. Success of the leader depends upon 
his ability to initiate a program that will enable the members 
of the group to satisfy their essential desires for happiness. 
As is so well pointed out in Walter Lippmann’s Preface to 
Morals, such a program is not that of the politician who prom- 
ises to satisfy immediate wants to gain votes; but it is the 
program of the statesman who leads people beyond the child- 
ish desire to satisfy immediate and selfish wants without re- 
gard to future welfare, and helps them to understand what 
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promises to be of greatest worth to themselves and to society 
and to wait patiently if necessary for that which is best. In 
other words, the most successful leader must not only initiate 
but he must succeed in establishing conditions which provide 
a satisfactory standard of living. A task of the leader in this 
connection, one which as a rule receives too little considera- 
tion, is provision and opportunity for professional improve- 
ment, not only for the training of future leaders but for all 
members of the group. This is especially important in main- 
taining morale among the better educated groups. If, for ex- 
ample, an educational institution gives its teachers oppor- 
tunity for professional improvement and stimulates them to 
take advantage of it, the effect on morale is soon evident. It 
seems reasonable as well that all occupations would benefit by 
giving such encouragement to its employees. Some of the best 
industrial establishments are following this prectice. This 
privilege stimulates the more intelligent to greater accom- 
plishment. Even with this stimulus, however, many will be 
content to plod along in the groove, will lack ambition and 
energy to move forward, and consequently cannot be expected 
to comprehend fully their responsibilities, obligations and re- 
lationships. For these the leader comes into the foreground 
again and becomes the interpreter. It is his obligation now to 
lead because of having the confidence of his followers and to 
guide them in harmony with mutual progress. To enjoy this 
confidence the leader must have demonstrated through his 
sincerity of purpose, honesty, frankness, and justice his inter- 
est in the welfare of the group. Secrecy and favoritism are 
deadly enemies to confidence in leadership. 

Conservation of the good from radical departure is an ad- 
ditional duty of the leader. At the same time, he must be 
aware of changes taking place and must endeavor to modify 
the program or to change the methods of procedure to meet new 
conditions. Progress and success are impossible unless some 
one acts in this capacity. Leadership, then, initiates the plans 
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and develops the method of procedure; it is the interpreter for 
the group; it is the protector of that which has been tested and 
found good; it sees the necessity for adjustment to meet 
changes in environment; it is the stimulus for progressive de- 
velopment. Morale can hardly be conceived except in connec- 
tion with leaders possessing the temper suitable to the task. 

The essentials, then, for building and maintaining morale 
in civil life are leaders whose objective is economic and social 
justice, in order that the greatest number of people may live 
and live more abundantly; and intelligent followers who rec- 
ognize that they are a part of the whole—that their contribu- 
tion taking its place along with that of others is necessary to 
meet modern requirements for human progress. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MIND AND THE Wortp-Orper. By Clarence Irving Lewis. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiv-+ 446. 

The argument of this very important book moves with admirable swift- 
ness; everywhere the discussion converges on the central theme and is 
everywhere challenging and illuminating. It is all the more to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that the proofreading has not been more carefully 
done. The reader is persistently irritated by a not inconsiderable number 
of typographical errors—even Kant is made to say that “concepts with- 
out precepts are empty”! Fortunately, however, none of these slips seri- 
ously darken the issue. 

Forestalling attempts on the part of others to label his view, the author 
calls it “conceptualistic pragmatism.”’ And this label is doubtless as 
accurate as any, if a label is to be attached. The view does emphasize the 
indispensable function of concepts in the cognitive enterprise, and it does 
seek for criteria in what are called “pragma-ic grounds of human bent 
and intellectual convenience.” Among the “pragmatic grounds” upon 
which emphasis is laid are included “bents” toward coherence and con- 
sistency which have been made much of by those who would not willingly 
be classed as pragmatists. And, indeed, the type of pragmatism advocated 
is that which is content simply to have us all pragmatists “in the end, not 
in the beginning.” But it would be idle to dispute about appellations. 
The really important matter is the synthesis which Professor Lewis un- 
dertakes to achieve—the synthesis between what is commonly called prag- 
matism and certain aspects of the “tradition” it has at times been prone 
to decry. The novelty and, one may add, the value of Professor Lewis’ 
type of pragmatism lie in its attempt to make provision for some “ground” 
of knowledge, which seems to him to be lacking in that type which con- 
ceives thinking exclusively in terms of its forward-looking function and 
“identifies knowing with finding out” (cf. Professor Lewis’ review of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s Gifford Lectures in the Journal of Philosophy, XXVII, 
17—-18)..° 

The author’s summary statement of his view will serve as a convenient 
basis of what is here to be said concerning it. 

The construction here attempted turns principally upon three theses: (1) A 
priori truth is definitive in nature and rises exclusively from the analysis of 
concepts. That reality may be delimited a priori, is due, not to forms of intuition 
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of categories which confine the content of experience, but simply to the fact 
that whatever is denominated “real” must be something discriminated in expe- 
rience by criteria which are antecedently determined. (2) While the delineation 
of concepts is a priori, the application of any particular concept to particular 
given experience is hypothetical; the choice of conceptual systems for such 
application is instrumental or pragmatic, and empirical truth is never more than 
probable. (3) That experience in general is such as to be capable of conceptual 
interpretation, requires no peculiar and metaphysical assumption about the con- 
formity of experience to the mind or its categories; it could not conceivably 
be otherwise [p. x.]. 


With much that the author says in the course of his elaboration and 
defense of these theses I find myself in substantial agreement. Whether 
this agreement extends to the foundations of the construction I am in 
doubt; I rather think not, but I am not confident that I have at every 
point understood my author’s basal positions. Under such circumstances, 
I have deemed it best to center my remarks around the theses which, ac- 
cording to the author’s statement, are foundational, and to indicate the 
difficulties which at the end of his discussion remain. The theses will be 
taken in the order in which they are set down in the preceding quotation, 
and the first will be dwelt upon at length since it is logically prior to the 
others. 

1. There are two points involved in the first thesis. As I understand 
them, they are: (a) the a priori is exclusively attached to concepts, is 
analytic, and is foundational to all meanings; (b) that which is denomi- 
nated “real” is delimited a priori and falls within experience. Each of 
these calls for separate comment. 

a) So far as those structures of meaning exemplified in logic (“sym- 
bolic”) and mathematics are in question, my difficulty begins only when 
the assumption is made that such structures can in the end stand on their 
own feet. This raises the issue, of long standing, concerning the relation 
between the a priori and the empirical; and it is to this issue that I wish 
immediately to turn. This, I may confess, is the issue which seems to me 
crucial for the author’s construction; and it is around this issue that most 
of my difficulties with his view converge. 

Put succinctly, what I seem to find is that Professor Lewis persistently 
lays emphasis upon two types of assertions which I am unable to har- 
monize. They both underlie his construction, and I seem to find him 
throughout insisting that both must be accepted; and yet I am unable to 
see how in the end they can stand together. It is for this reason that I fear 
I have at some point misunderstood. 

In order to avoid possible misinterpretation, I will give these assertions 
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in two quotations that appear to me to be typical of numerous others that 
might be cited on either side. On one side: 

That is a priori which we can maintain in the face of all experience no matter 
what. In the case of an empirical law, a mere generalization from experience, if 
the particular experience does not fit it, so much the worse for the “law.” But 
in the case of the categorial principle, if experience does not fit it, so much the 
worse for the experience. [p. 224; author’s italics]. 

On the other side: 

Though categorial principle [sic] must, in the nature of the case, be prior to 
the particular experience, it nevertheless represents an attitude which the mind 
has taken in the light of past experience as a whole, and one which would even 
be susceptible of change if confronted with some pervasive alteration in the 
general character of what is presented [p. 26]. 


How are these two types of statement possible? I confess I do not see; if 
one is accepted, it seems to me certain that the other must sooner or later 
be given up. 

The first type of statement, I apprehend, is not to be interpreted as 
meaning that the a priori can in any sense predetermine the content of 
experience; that which does not fit the categorial principle in question is 
not on that account to be denied the status of a possible experience. But 
I do understand the statement to mean that what does not thus fit is in 
every instance, and ipso facto, to be treated as entirely irrelevant so far as 
the particular categorial principle is concerned, and to be set aside as 
simply an experience awaiting another and different sort of categorial in- 
terpretation. There are many passages in which the author accepts the 
principle of this reading of the passage here (cf. pp. 221, 223-24, 227, 
265, 302-3, etc.). But with this understanding of the meaning of the 
first type of statement, I am at a loss to reconcile what seems to be the 
plain meaning of the second type—a meaning, once again, which the au- 
thor explicity states and insists upon in other passages (e.g., p. 27, and 
chaps. vii, viii, and ix, passim). Here it is urged that categorial principles 
grow out of experience, not indeed any particular experience, but “past 
experience as a whole’; and that they may be changed, more or less rad- 
ically, by new presentations (indeed, it is just here that the author finds 
one basal difference between his view of the a priori and the view of Kant 
and the tradition before him). If photographs of spiritistic phenomena, 
taken under properly guarded conditions, should become sufficiently nu- 
merous, we are told, then the a priori dictum that spirits cannot be photo- 
graphed would be called in question and the terms involved perhaps be 
redefined (p. 263; contrast with this the position taken with reference to 
the a priori dictum, “All swans are birds,” pp. 302-3). I simply fail to 
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see how this influence of experience on the a priori is logically possible, if 
any and every given experience which does not fit is ipso facto to be treated 
as irrelevant to the a priori dictum in question. Or, on the other hand, if 
such empirical influence is to be admitted, then I do not understand in 
what sense it can be asserted that the a priori may be maintained against 
all experience no matter what. 

The specific question I am raising, then, is whether there are any em- 
pirical considerations that could ever touch the a priori as conceived by 
the author, and whether the a priori as thus conceived could ever signifi- 
cantly apply to empirical situations. To my mind it seems so plain I can- 
not escape the conviction that, if ““we do know with certainty and a priori 
that if X is a physical thing, then it will conform to certain general prin- 
ciples which can be laid down in advance because they constitute criteria 
of the physical” (p. 322; author’s italics) , these principles are assumed to 
be immutable so far as further experience of the so-called physical is con- 
cerned; and that, consequently, they are genetically independent of any 
prior experience of the so-called physical. They seem as fixed as ever were 
Kant’s table of twelve, and for essentially the same reason: they have 
been set down as analytically definitive of the physical—and there you 
are! 

Of course, I am not so blind as to fail to apprehend that the author per- 
sistently denies the accusation I here advance. But I cannot find that in 
the course of his discussion he satisfactorily answers the question I raise. 
I seem to discover two considerations in which he assumes an answer is im- 
bedded, but neither of them satisfies me. 

The first of these is a distinction between categories and categorial prin- 
ciples—a distinction which is not given the analysis it perhaps deserves— 
and the identification of the a priori with categorial principles. “The only 
sense in which categorial interpretation can be a priori is the sense that the 
principle of this interpretation is not subject to recall even if, in the par- 
ticular case, what is given should fail to conform” (p. 224; author’s 
italics). Precisely what the author means by categorial principles, I am 
not quite sure; but I understand him to mean by them the sort of inter- 
pretation which may be expressed in the form “If-—then”—if physical, 
then possessed of such and such general characteristics, as mass; or, to 
use another example, if a swan, then a bird (cf. pp. 288-89). This dis- 
tinction seems to me logically important, but I cannot see that it changes 
the matter so far as the point here at issue is concerned. If the categories 
are empirically directed, then I fail to see why one is not committed to the 
conclusion that their principles are equally so; or if the categories are un- 
tainted by experience, so, I should suppose one would have to say, are their 
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principles. In the end, it would seem, the principle of a category is itself 
a sort of category. 

The main consideration upon which the author relies for an answer to 
our question is pragmatic—herein is his “pragmatism” (cf. chap. ix). “On 
the one side, there is the Platonic heaven of our concepts, with the beauti- 
ful clarity of their patterned interrelations, and their absolute truth. On 
the other side there is the chaos of given experience. The bringing of these 
two together is a matter of trial anderror . . . .” (p. 307). Does one 
ask how they are brought together? The answer lies in “pragmatic 
grounds of human bent and intellectual convenience.”’ The author’s most 
explicit statement on the whole issue is, perhaps, this: “. . . . The de- 
velopment of the conceptual system in the abstract is a priori; the ques- 
tion of the applicability of one of its constituent concepts to any single 
particular is a matter of probability; and the question of application in 
general is the question of the choice of an abstract conceptual system, de- 
termined by pragmatic considerations” (pp. 298—99; author’s italics). 
This certainly asserts that my question is answered on the basis of those 
“pragmatic considerations” that “determine” the “choice” of the “abstract 
conceptual system.” But I can only say that I do not see the answer— 
unless: either the “abstract conceptual system” is not abstract in the 
sense in which I understand the author’s a priori to be, or the “choice” of 
the system is admittedly a mere fiat of the mind cast in the direction of 
interests which logically lie outside of the system chosen. After all, if the 
conceptual system remains stable in the face of all empirical comers, then 
it possesses very questionable pragmatic value; if, on the other hand, it 
prove amenable to pragmatic considerations, once it is a full-fledged sys- 
tem, then why is this not sufficient evidence that in its entire history it has 
always been amenable to such conditions? I frankly cannot see that the 
issue is changed in the slightest by an appeal to utility as the criterion of 
choice. 

If in all of this I have misunderstood my author, I can only apologize 
for my blindness and plead that, in any event, what I have been suggest- 
ing, points in the direction of something fundamental. Particularly, it 
seems to me to point in the direction of what was basal in the older notion 
of the “concrete” universal—a notion which, by the way, Professor Lewis 
takes pains to brand as mythological. I care nothing for the name, but I 
am strongly of the opinion that we cannot get along in our epistemology 
without some of the doctrines it was meant to enshrine; and I am also of 
the opinion that Professor Lewis is trying to do precisely that. And just 
here is the issue. 

b) That we can mean by the “real” only that which is discriminated 
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within experience by means of categories, I should in principle accept. 
But the full implications of this are far reaching and speedily carry over 
into debatable matters—T. H. Green’s advocacy of essentially the same 
thesis and his very different reading of it is a sufficient historical reminder. 
To the extent that Professor Lewis’ interpretation rests upon his view of 
a the a priori, it of course leads back to the question already posed. I will 

| only add here that it seems to me doubtful whether one may say that there 
is in principle no difference between the notion of the “real-in general” 
and the notion of the “useful in general”; the useful appears to be relative 
to merely human purposes and ends in a sense in which the real is not. 

This notice, already too long, must be brought to a close. I shall there- 
fore have to content myself with only a brief remark concerning each of 
the last two theses of Professor Lewis’ construction. And each of these, as 
I conceive, is simply another way of raising the issue I have tried to sug- 
gest. 

2. “The application of any particular concept to particular given ex- 
perience is hypothetical” and “the choice of conceptual systems for such 
application is instrumental or pragmatic’”—agreed, provided the “hypo- 
thetical” is not robbed ab initio of its existential reference, and provided 
the choice is not “pragmatic” in a sense which makes it independent of, 
irresponsible to, the demands of the empirical (including the “given’’) 
situation. Not merely the application, but also the genesis, of these sys- 
tems is in the picture; and each, I should urge, is logically linked with the 
other. 

3. “That experience in general is such as to be capable of conceptual 
interpretation, requires no peculiar and metaphysical assumption about 
the conformity of experience to the mind or its categories” —agreed once 
more, provided this is not taken to be equivalent to the assertion that it 
does not require some sort of an assumption (whether “peculiar and meta- 
physical” or otherwise) about the conformity of the mind and its cate- 
gories to the “given.” Again I ask: Whence do our categories come? 

I cannot close this notice of Professor Lewis’ book without expressing 
my genuine admiration for his accomplishment. In converging attention 
upon what seems to me the basal weakness of the book, I have necessarily 
omitted reference to other aspects of the argument. I wish partially to 
atone for this omission by simply stating my conviction that the argument 
is one of the most stimulating considerations of the problem with which I 
am acquainted. I agree with many of its details, which I have found quite 
enlightening and helpful toward the clarification of my own ideas. I am 
also in full sympathy with the author’s general aim; the synthesis which 
he so vigorously seeks to establish has long seemed to me the chief philo- 
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sophical desideratum. The problem of categories is undoubtedly funda- 
mental. And I share Professor Lewis’ feeling, at least what I understand 
to be his feeling, that the instrumentalist view as commonly understood 
is, notwithstanding its unquestionable suggestiveness, only a halfway 
house in which we cannot stay if this problem is to be fully compassed. 
The “tradition,” in respect of this problem at least, is not wholly empty; 
there is in it something which, if not adapted within our own construc- 


tions, remains to mock us. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 


EcoNoMIcs AND Eruics. By J. A. Hobson. New York: D.C. Heath & 

Co., 1929. Pp. xxxi++ 489. 

The first sixth of this volume attempts to define a standard by which hu- 
man welfare may be measured. The contention is that welfare consists of 
the satisfaction of normal human desires, social welfare to be considered, 
however, not merely as an external addition of the satisfactions of indi- 
viduals but as made up of the satisfactions of individuals co-operating as 
parts of a functioning organization, and individual welfare to be calculated 
not in terms of atomistic desires but in terms of the satisfaction of desires 
forming a personality characterized by organic unity. It is suggested, 
moreover, that emphasis may be laid on interests and activities “which 
enrich the human personality through the largest measure of sociality.” 

The remainder of the book is devoted to an interesting and closely rea- 
soned analysis of the basic factors and mechanisms in economic organiza- 
tion, such as property, bargaining, money, capital and credit, the incen- 
tives to labor, and the mechanism of distribution. It seems to the reviewer, 
however, that the discussion of economic institutions does not in the main 
presuppose or have any unique reference to the theory of welfare laid 
down in the beginning. Despite applications of his theory of value at par- 
ticular points, the author’s primary task seems to be the examination of 
the economic machinery to see whether or not it attains the ends at which 
it aims; and his primary ethical, or metaphysical, postulate seems to be 
the doctrine that neither unco-ordinated efforts nor “an invisible hand” 
are so likely to attain social ends as is effort co-ordinated by planning and 
social control. 

Among the economic doctrines stressed is the proposition, not alto- 
gether novel, of course, that in the productive system various gains arise 
which do not function as incentives to productive effort or which are far 
in excess of the necessary incentive. Such surpluses accrue at random, and 
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therefore irrationally, to various individuals or classes, or else they become 
prizes of a non-productive competitive struggle which has a demoralizing 
effect on the productive machinery. ‘The forcible seizure of such sur- 
pluses by strong or lucky economic individuals and groups, fortified by 
legal rights of property, has become in an increasing measure the source 
of conflict, waste, and moral disintegration, in modern society,” and “the 
socialization of these surpluses by economic society, in order to apply 
them, partly to communal service, partly to a raising of the general stand- 
ard of personal living, will be a chief instrument not only of economic but 
of moral reform.” 

Though the author does not present a wholesale condemnation of the 
present economic order, his penetrating analysis reveals various mal- 
adjustments and problems. For such maladjustments no simple cure is 
offered, the usual nostrums being subjected, indeed, to searching criticism; 
but the author, it is clear, has faith that even heaven may be attained in 
the end by thoughtful planning and organized effort. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A Primer OF AESTHETICS. By Louis Grudin. New York: Covici, Friede, 

1930. Pp. xvi 247. Price, $3.00. 

Believing that a work of art is a structure of symbols, which may be 
approached as a separate domain or language, Mr. Grudin contends that 
aesthetics must engage in analysis of the nature of symbols. The result is 
a book that will appear to most readers more like an advanced treatise on 
logic than a primer of aesthetics. The first chapter, on “Verbal Logic,” 
distinguishes between the naive use of language in handling unit mean- 
ings and its critical use in the co-ordination of meanings. The verbal sym- 
bol alone will satisfy the critical réle of comparing one set of symbols with 
another, and of translating one into another. In the chapter on “Space, 
Time and Meaning” he warns against carrying over into criticism the 
habits of naive assertion and denial, which lead to the fallacy of unorient- 
ed being, the creation of mythical entities. We should understand that 
a term may have autonomy only “with respect to any one aspect or any 
one variety of its aspects.’? Any meant term may be discerned in a spatio- 
temporal set of relations, yet be autonomous with respect to any of them. 

Once a term is meant as an autonomy, we have it discerned as: eternal, en- 
during, spatially distinct, and thus as the same thing among other things in 
space and time. In discerning an autonomous entity we discern thereby a world 
of difference and transformation wherein it is variously oriented. 
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In the third chapter, “A Definition of Poetry,” Mr. Grudin approaches 
what is familiarly regarded as aesthetics. Here he differentiates between 
sign symbols and contextual symbols. “A term of one context which 
means a term of another is a sign symbol like the menu or telegram; 
while a term taken in one context alone as meant by any of its own phases, 
is thereby meant by symbols of the sort which share its identity.” Sign 
symbols may be substituted for each other without loss or mutilation of 
their objects, but the alteration of contextual symbolization destroys the 
object it specifies, since it is part of its object. This is the difference be- 
tween prose and poetry. It is in contextual symbolization that we have 
aesthetic value. “Its beauty consists in its being meant as a phase of 
something with which it is identified as its absolute and necessary symbol 
or ‘expression.’ ” 

In the last chapter, on “Aesthetics,” we learn that once we have dis- 
cerned the order of co-ordinations, the set of transformations from will, 
act, and effectuality to work of art, we are able to be critical toward 
doctrines “failing to discriminate psychological, physical, and philosoph- 
ical logics, and thereby writing in remarkable jargons which are capable 
of no special order of precision in showing how beauty and art are meant 
as words with peculiar meanings.” One feels inclined to say that Mr. 
Grudin’s book might be more enlightening if it were less remarkable for 
peculiar meanings. 

Van METER AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE Livinc Minp. By Warner Fite. New York: Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 

317. Price, $3.50. 

This book is composed of a number of essays only one of which is new 
(namely, the first on “Consciousness, What Is It?’’), the rest having been 
published in various periodicals between the years 1908 and 1918. Hence 
we find quite a range of subjects discussed (e.g., chap. iv is on “The 
Philosophy of Bertrand Russell” and chap. ix is “A New Essay on the 
Psychology of Advertising’’). This variety itself, and more so since it is 
combined with Professor Fite’s charming style and piquant criticism of 
contemporary forms of naturalism, makes the book exceptionally read- 
able. Moreover, there is decidedly a unity of point of view running 
through these very various essays. It can be expressed, I think, in terms 
of two fundamental distinctions (which may, perhaps, be reducible to 
one). One of these distinctions defines consciousness, the distinction, 
namely, between the agent’s point of view—how an action feels—and an 
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observer’s point of view—how it looks. The other distinction defines the 
moral, the distinction, namely, between one’s intimate personal relations 
and one’s relations with a more distant and impersonal public. Professor 
Fite’s tendency is to emphasize the first terms in these two distinctions, 
and to suggest that the true view of the real world is the one which re- 
gards it as conscious and moral. Scientific knowledge, though at first 
sight apparently wholly concerned with the impersonal and unconscious, 
is at heart really expressive of personal give and take, of negotiation with 
another. Fite seems to hint that science, if wholly aware of its own presup- 
positions, would openly accept panpsychism, and describe its objects in 
terms of a sympathetic appreciation of how they feel themselves. 
Everett W. HALt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Matter, LIFE AND VALUE. By C. E. M. Joad. Oxford University Press, 

1929. Large 8vo. Pp. 416. Price, 18s. net. 

This is a statement of a philosophical view of experience which gives an 
important place to such evidence as can be derived from the fine arts. But 
the earlier part of the book is concerned with the traditional distinction 
between matter and life. The factors composing or defining the real world 
are shown to be so diverse that pluralism is the only consistent philosophy. 
Unity has been overrated. Monism is said to be the result in the main of 
traditional prejudices. Mr. Joad then deals with life, as a distinct entity 
within a world which contains also matter. It is not by any means clear 
that the still more fundamental issue implied in a recognition of identity 
or individuality or uniqueness has been adequately considered; for Mr. 
Joad speaks as if life or activity were an inclusive “real,” substantial by 
comparison with the so-called “living thing.” He speaks, at one stage of 
his argument, of the disappearance of individuality; but what “disap- 
pears” may be no less fundamental than the “general fact” or universal 
which is our means of classifying and controlling it. Mr. Joad, however, is 
satisfied at the final stage of his argument to find a third “real” which 
may be called “value.” He denies that there is “ingression” of the values 
into the world of matter and life; because the latter world only imitates or 
reproduces a selection of values. Alas! This does not explain; it is an as- 
sertion which may or may not have meaning, on the assumption that 
“imitation” does not imply an inapplicable metaphor. The final part of 
the book, however, is very interesting and important for students of ethics. 
Mr. Joad has given much attention to current problems of the religious 
consciousness. In his other books he has made valuable contributions to 
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the criticism of religious tradition. In this book the foundations of his 
criticism are explained. He shows very well how much we owe to the artist 


and the poet. 
op C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Kant’s CoNCEPTION OF Gop: A CritIcaL Exposition oF Its MEta- 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT TOGETHER WITH A TRANSLATION OF THE 
Nova Dilucidatio. By F. E. England. London: Allen & Unwin, 1929. 
Pp. 256. Price 10/6 net. 

As this book has nothing in common with C. C. J. Webb’s Kant’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion, which does deal with Kant’s conception of God, the 
title is not very helpful. The subtitle better suggests the actual tracing of 
Kant’s metaphysical development and the running criticism and correc- 
tion which lead to the conclusions that Kant, presumably, ought to have 
reached. Nobody, of course, not even the Kantians, has ever been satisfied 
with Kant as a whole. Our author castigates his “prime fault”—the bifur- 
cation of knowledge into knowable phenomena and unknowable noumena. 
To rectify this he addresses himself chiefly to the categories which, he 
avers, are not constitutive of experience but are principles of interpreta- 
tion found there. Whence, the distinction between constitutive and reflec- 
tive falls to the ground; all wavering is removed from the teleological 
judgment and the ideas are seen as valid throughout. God is grasped in 
knowledge and as a personality—a concept which Kant “made no attempt 
to apply.” 

Kant students (others keep off) will enjoy the close discussion even 
though they may doubt whether the emendations of Kant’s inconsistences 
and difficulties are always advances. Dr. England knows the writings; 
does he always understand the man? May he not have tied himself to cur- 
rent Bridgewater treatises from which Kant, in no perverse mood at all, 
resolutely cut himself free? 

The translation of the Nova Dilucidatio is good; the Foreword by Pro- 


fessor Dawes Hicks as engaging as ever. 
E. F. METTRICK 


THORNHILL, YorKS, ENGLAND 


Locic ror Use: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE VOLUNTARIST THEORY OF 
Know ence. By F.C. S. Schiller. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1929. Pp. 
469. Price, 16s. net. 

For forty years, not without the help of predecessors and mighty allies, 

Dr. Schiller has warred on the formal logicians from Plato to Bradley, and 
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now his translation from Oxford to the chair of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California has called him to restate his views. Hence this 
book, so well described by its subtitle, presents nothing new to those who 
know Schiller, but contains, as it were, the whole. 

The polemic comes to this: The traditional logic is useless, as even 
Bradley admitted once. Granted the truth of our premises and the ac- 
ceptance of the rules of the game, we are assured of such verbal truth as 
would have satisfied a medieval Schoolman, but which is simply footling 
when we are dealing with a living science. Darwin has exploded the Aris- 
totelian notion of the species and the relativists have amended Newton, 
and we are more ready to see that all reasoning is hypothetical and experi- 
mental and that truth itself, spurred on by human incentives to satisfy hu- 
man desires, is ever subject to revision. The main thing is that it should 
work and further our demands. 

Barring its polemical reiterations, the book will be pleasant reading to 
many, though the old foes, at radical discord in this war of temperaments, 
will start up again to battle. For myself I lament but one thing: It is that 
Dr. Schiller has not written us a Logic—not a formal logic nor yet an in- 
troduction to logic, but a Logic; for there is no living philosopher with 
such a grasp of the processes of thought as he, and the constructive third 
quarter of the present volume gives promise that it would have been the 
greatest book on logic for a century. 

I must add a word on the rare printing of this book. 

E. F. METTRICK 
THORNHILL, YoRKS, ENGLAND 


THE QUEST OF THE AGES. By A. Eustace Haydon. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1929. Pp. xiii--243. Price, $2.50. 

Professor Haydon is unusually well equipped for the writing of such a 
book as this. A competent scholar in the field of the history of religions 
and a thorough student of modern psychology, he is also, fortunately, 
both a poet and a mystic. His poetic sense, often noted by his students at 
the University of Chicago, is clearly evident in this book, and that he is by 
temperament a mystic no one can doubt who reads what he here says 
about nature worship. The result is a work which is almost unique in the 
way it couples sympathy for traditional religious forms with aggressive 
insistence on the need today for a new religious technique. While it does 
not set out to be a complete history of religions and so does not cover so 
much ground as does Ths Believing World, it is a better book than Rabbi 
Lewis Browne’s because it is written with more sensitiveness and dis- 
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crimination. For the same reason it is also superior to Dr. H. M. Kallen’s 
Why Religion? which it to some extent resembles in the choice of material 
treated. Professor Haydon sees the evils which religion has sponsored in 
the past, but he also sees through them to the values at ‘which religion 
aimed and which it in some measure achieved. The fact that science and 
industry have revealed new needs does not mean that the old idealism is 
necessarily incompetent to meet them. It simply means that it should be 
intelligently directed. 

Religion, according to this book, is a shared quest of the good life. In 
the past it has included an ideal, a cult, and a theology, i.e., an ideal of the 
satisfying life, a technique through which values are won, and a belief that 
superhuman powers help or hinder the achieving of the ideal. But whereas 
in the past religion meant assurance of final safety and the ultimate satis- 
faction of desires, in this troubled and uncertain age, when man’s happi- 
ness is threatened by the machines he has himself created, it must mean a 
new sense of social responsibility and a new synthesis of the sciences in the 
service of human values. What we need is not more ideals but a new tech- 
nique for the actualizing of ideals already held. A good world, we should 
begin to see, is not something given but something which must be achieved. 
Professor Haydon develops his thesis by taking up in turn ideas of the 
universe, human nature, gods, evil, authority, and the practical program 
of religion, showing first what these conceptions have meant in different 
historic cultures and then what they should mean in the light of scientific 
knowledge. This comparative method has its advantages since it presents 
clearly the contrast between the old and the new. It should also be said, 
however, that its defects appear in a certain amount of repetition and dif- 
fuseness. 

In the course of the argument several debatable issues are touched. 
The author is emphatic on the score that no religion ever had its origin 
in fear, also that while gods have indeed been used, it is not accurate to 
deny that they have also been regarded as objects of adoration. One 
wonders, however, at the decisiveness of the statement that there were no 
private gods. Are not the Genius and Juno of the individual Roman man 
and woman cases in point? And does not Plato’s dualism derive from . 
Pythagoras rather than Socrates? Furthermore, the remark that “Kant 
was too early to know the natural history of morality and the social source 
of his awed respect for the moral law” betrays a somewhat undue depend- 
ence on a limited group of pragmatists. A more important question is 
raised by the consistently negative evaluation of the dualistic and other- 
worldly interests of traditional religions. That this interest in a life here- 
after in some measure distracted attention from the practical problems of 
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the present world cannot be denied. But was it entirely, as we are so often 
told, an escape from reality? May it not also have been a device by which 
men envisaged an ideal which they hoped to realize in this life? It seems 
to have been a part of man’s protest against the brutality of the tragic 
present and a way of asserting that the only future worth striving for, 
either here or hereafter, would be one free from such brutality. History 
testifies that the greatest mystics were not indifferent to the social conse- 
quences of their vision. 

Although Professor Haydon is often numbered among the humanists, 
he has wisely omitted from this volume any reference to that very ambig- 
uous term. He rejects supernaturalism, but the entire book is an answer 
to the charge that by such a procedure religion is left without a content. 
Nor is the religion here described one which in a combative and defiant 
way sets man over against nature. Instead it shows man as an organic 
part of the natural world, drawing strength from nature and at the same 
time using it for the furtherance of intelligent and socially responsible 
aims. In his treatment of religion as a question which in the interests of 
the good life man puts to the highest reality he knows Professor Haydon 
allies himself with such modern religious realists and empiricists as Pro- 
fessors D. C. Macintosh, H. N. Wieman, the late G. B. Smith, and also 
such a writer as Professor A. S. Pringle-Pattison. Religion in this book 
thus loses none of its modern pragmatic sensitiveness, none of its concern 
for “social values,” while at the same time it retains its relation to that 
“cosmic” quality which has characterized it in the past. If this is a new 
development within humanism it is a hopeful one. 

J.S. Brxier 
SMITH COLLEGE 


SHORTER NOTICES 
NEvE WEGE DER PHILOSOPHIE. By Fritz Heinemann. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 

1929. Pp. 462. 

The fact that mankind has sickened distressingly but knows not the name or 
nature of his disease calls forth this work by Fritz Heinemann. In some such 
thoughts as the following he analyzes our present dilemma and points out the 
goal toward which philosophy must bend its efforts if we are to be healed of our 
diseases. Never before has philosophy floundered as it does today. There have 
been other eras filled with quarrels between different schools; there have been 
thousands of years bound by mythology; centuries when philosophy was the 
handmaiden of theology; decades of history without philosophy, of consolida- 
tion, and of strengthening of new forms. Today we are experiencing the dis- 
solution of all forms that were built up in the past. Chaos and lawlessness seem 
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the insignias of the age. Now Kant, now Nietzsche, now Marx, now Hegel—the 
downfall of learning, of the philosophies of life, mysticism, metaphysics—the 
mingling of confused voices rises like the uproar at a village fair. We are run- 
ning about as in an earthquake, little knowing in what direction we may find 
refuge from destruction. Great is our danger and our distress. 

The paradox of the situation, however, lies in the fact that the primary diffi- 
culty is not to decide what stand we shall take on any given question but rather 
to decide what the problem is. In short, for what are we struggling? It is truly 
grotesque that a system of thought knows not its own most burning question. 
It means that we are at a turning-point which spells crisis. We are all familiar 
with the hue and cry over various manifestations of disturbance in our civiliza- 
tion. Youth revolts against its elders; marriage is dissolving; restraining bar- 
riers are being swept out by uncurbed impulses; respect for authority is vanish- 
ing; relationship between the sexes is assuming alarming aspects; etc., etc. What 
sort of crisis is this? The answer is, “‘A crisis in the very fundamentals of life 
itself.” 

Philosophy’s task is to discover the true nature of the disturbances, to diag- 
nose their causes, and to free mortal existence from them. In order to do this, 
it is necessary to grasp the collected processes of all of the schools of philosophi- 
cal thought of the ages from antiquity through the Middle Ages to the modern 
era, because the specifically modern attitude of consciousness is deeply rooted 
in the universal processes of European philosophy. Mr. Heinemann sets forth 
in the first chapters a summary of the devious influences of earlier schools upon 
the present ones. Following this as an introduction is the chief labor of the book. 
In bold strokes the author sketches the intellectual journey of mankind. In- 
terpretations of neo-Kantianism, of neo-Hegelianism, and of positivism are 
followed by discussions of Nietzsche, Bergson, Dilthey, Ernst Troeltsch, and 
George Simmel. The work of Franz Brentano, Husserl, and Martin Heidegger, 
to name the more important ones, are dealt with. An evaluation of modern 
thought in natural philosophy, sociology, art (expressionism, cubism), psychol- 
ogy (Gestalt, behaviorism, psychoanalysis), designates their respective signifi- 
cance in contemporary life. An effort is made not merely to catalogue philoso- 
phers and their schools, but to show that there is an inner unity that persists 
through the entire development of philosophy in spite of the apparent dishar- 
mony of the present. 


A liberal bibliography for each topic is included. 
Rusy S. FULAR 


PaGAN REGENERATION. By Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. Pp. xi -+ 307; Index. Price, $3.00. 

This is an interpretative study of the mystery initiations of such cults in the 
Graeco-Roman world as those of Eleusis, Dionysus, Orpheus, Magna Mater, 
Mithra, Isis-Osiris, Hermes, and the mystery philosophy of Philo. The author’s 
motive is to set forth the religious milieu in which Pauline Christianity with 
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its mystical emphasis had its development. It is suggested that certain elemental 
human needs unsatisfied by current traditionalism, social, religious, philosophi- 
cal, were met by recourse to supernaturalism and to the occult. World-weariness 
was the temper of the times; there was hunger for vital interpretations of life 
and for the assurance of salvation and contact with the world unseen. It was a 
day of individualism in which religion to have any adequate appeal must stir the 
emotions, grip the imagination, and offer a definite consolation and hope. To this 
end the rituals of regeneration in oriental mysticism, esoteric practices, theoph- 
agies, incarnations, and apotheoses, all of which brought divinity and humanity 
into intimate relationship, served to satisfy. 

Wild as were some of the practices of these cults, and bitterly assailed by early 
Christian apologists and polemicists, they had tremendous social, religious, and 
ethical value. In a common weariness and hunger both rich and poor, freeman 
and slave, were brought to a common level; life without vital religious meaning 
was found barren; moral aspirations seemed futile without supernatural sanc- 
tions. “What the men of the first century wanted was not so much ideals, but 
the power to realize those ideals.” Such a power was furnished by realizing in 
symbol and ritual union with the sources from which those ideals were believed 
to have issued. Morality without an ipse dixit was unimpressive to first-century 
loyalty. 

It seems that Professor Willoughby (of the University of Chicago) has said 
about the best that can be said concerning the ethical and social effects of these 
mystery religions. The book represents a substantial piece of work to be placed 


alongside of such well-known studies as those by Cumont and Glover, and others. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


Gop. By J. Middleton Murry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 344. 

Price, $3.00. 

We have here the story of a mystic experience and its sequel to date. Written 
in a literary rather than scientific style, it has perhaps more scientific value than 
have most such accounts. The author at first supposed that his experience 
proved the doctrine that for historic reasons got, and usually gets, associated 
with it. Distance disenchanted; criticism whittled down the content; and a gen- 
eral anesthetic by reinstating the experience secularized away its sacredness. 
What, then, remained? A sensitivity to the unity of nature conceived organically 
—“pre-biological, biological, metabiological.” 

The author rejoices that mystic experience is not the only, nor perhaps the 
best, way to this appreciation. But it was the only way for him. The experience 
integrated his divided self, and thus by making him one made the world one for 
him. Mysticism stands indicated as medicine for sick souls, not as a goal for 
health. Whether it cures the sick may be measured in this present case by the 
reasonableness attached to the notion that nature is biological through and 
through. Whatever this experience revealed, it seems to have healed in part and 
for the time being a diseased personality. The god of the raw experience even- 
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tuated through criticism as “the wonder of the things that simply are.” “I have 
been . . .». a God-seeker and a God-finder, and a God-denier. I deriy him more 
gladly than I found him, though the finding was glad enough.” 


T. V. S. 


THE MEANING OF CULTURE. By John Cowper Powys. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, 1929. Pp. ix + 275. Price, $3.00. 

Starting with the conception that “culture is what is left over after you have 
forgotten all you have definitely set out to learn,” the author plays the high 
themes of philosophy, literature, poetry, painting, and religion, of happiness, 
love, nature, and destiny, until at last culture stands revealed to us as that 
which nourishes “within us a sturdy yet sensitive organism that shall be able to 
deal with the eternal recurrence of life and death.” Here is manner as well 
as matter. There is no striving for consistency, no hesitation over small issues; 
but every part of life and reality that is lifted up for inspection seems to impli- 
cate all the rest in itself. The book is ponderous and poetic, full of pathos and 
calm. One quickly senses here the fact that a great personality is speaking much 
less and much more than it knows, that a soul is simply spilling over the narrow 
rim of utterance the boiling unutterable. Strangely moving things are said and 
more moving things are sensed while the author goes on talking never tritely 
about that tritest subject, “culture.” Natural piety paraded as alternation be- 
tween gratitude and defiance marks every page of this man masquerading here 


as a book. 
gta, aoc 


Frve Types or EtuicaL THEory. By C. D. Broad. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co.; New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 288. 
Price, 15s. net. 


Any “professional philosopher or intelligent amateur” requiring an intro- 
duction to the ethics of Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, and Sidgwick can have 
it here, though the latter may find it rather weary going and will certainly learn 
more ethics by applying direct to the five philosophers mentioned or to any 
one of them. The others will: know what to expect when they find that Dr. Broad 
considers the Methods of Ethics the best treatise on moral philosophy ever 
written. Sidgwick, incidentally, fills half the book. 

Exposition and criticism of the familiar Broadian type run side by side 
throughout the book: criticism, academically sharpened, that adds objection to 
refinement in the style of Sidgwick and G. E. Moore. The intelligent amateurs 
will get their wits sharpened, but they will find no great belief in ethics or 
knowledge of forces that shape ethics. Dr. Broad’s logical and psychological 
methods show best in his brief critical handling of Kant; his own limitations 
are most obvious in Spinoza. 

E. F. METTRICK 
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PROCESS AND REALITY: AN Essay 1n Cosmo ocy. By A. N. Whitehead. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1929. Large 8vo. Pp. 509. Price, 18s. net. 


So wide is the range and so intense the insight in Professor Whitehead’s new 
book that no short criticism would be fair to it. Its importance for a student of 
moral science is, first, in the emphasis placed upon the position of philosophy in 
life. In a sense philosophy itself is a moral adventure, as Professor Whitehead 
expresses it, since the purpose of the philosopher is to restore the totality of an 
actual individual’s contact with reality which has been obscured by the selection 
necessary to consciousness. Second, Professor Whitehead’s interpretation of 
the universe of experience rests upon the creative activity of the “actual occa- 
sions” or factors of which we are some among many. This leads him to give a 
clearer version of the meaning of freedom than is common among philosophers 
and also to rest the explanation upon what has not yet occurred. Thus he shows 
the importance of the possible as contrasted with the actual; and this is valu- 
able for the understanding of the modern attitude toward the good life. How- 
ever, the book is not easy to understand. The language is exact but often obscure. 
The method of treatm cnt is severely analytical; and there is no direct treatment 
of such experience as is to be found in artistic creation or moral heroism. 

C.D B: 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


THE THEORY oF CuHrist’s EtHics. By F. A. M. Spencer. London: Allen & 

Unwin, 1929. Pp. 252. Price, 10/6 net. 

In spite of the title, this is primarily a theological book. As an ethical work 
it is hasty and unsatisfactory. The author tells us morality is necessary to 
humanity, without realizing there are many moralities; and says conduct has 
value, without asking what we should all be doing without it. He attacks the 
utilitarians but declares there will be exalted happiness in heaven. From previ- 
ous work he reaffirms that Christ had a complete (though incompletely deliv- 
ered) moral programme for mankind, but paraphrases Luke 11:12 as “my dear 
fellow, whatever put the idea into your head that it was my business to settle 
money disputes?”—which is disconcerting as well as a complete surrender of 
the would-be moralist to the economist. He thinks we really should give our 
money to the necessitous—after providing for the elementary needs of our 
families—and argues that “resist not evil” certainly allows of self-defense. 
Again, heaven is a complete realization, but bad habits are to be plucked out 
and instincts sublimated. The author, in short, lacks the single eye of the social 
philosopher and the independence of the moralist. Still, his book will be wel- 
come in many quarters for its idealistic attempt to think what the Kingdom of 
God implies and for its prime concern with the atoning Christ. 

E. F. METTRICK 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MarriacE. By Miiller-Lyer. Translated by J. C. 
Wigglesworth. London: Allen & Unwin. Large 8vo. Pp. 248 +- Index. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book, by the author of the History of Social Development, consists 
mainly of disconnected observations upon marriage customs at all stages of 
social development and in almost all countries. The attempt at an analysis of 
the vast subject covered by the title of the book is a failure. The material is 
too varied. Perhaps the author collected notes on anything connected with 
marriage. Some of these notes are interesting; but the book gives no clear idea 


of our contemporary problem. 
C.D: B. 


Types oF Economic THEory. By O. Spann. Translated by E. and C. Paul. 
Large 8vo. Pp. 329 + Index. London: Allen & Unwin, 1930. Price, ros. 
6d. net. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1912. This translation is from the 
nineteenth edition; it is therefore a book which has had a success in Europe and 
should be better known in the English-speaking world. The central idea is the 
same as that of a history of philosophy. The author argues that just as one 
understands philosophy best by studying its history, so the social sciences may 
be understood by reference to the changing conditions which have given birth 
to different theories. All the well-known names—Ricardo, Marx, and the rest— 
are dealt with; and Professor Spann has something of value to say about each. 
The book is a critical summary of views, and it implies a very inclusive meaning 
in the word “economics.” Indeed, the basis of the criticism is the applicability 
of this or that theory to the whole of social life. It is valuable, therefore, as a 
general guide to the student; but it fails to break new ground because the nar- 
row problems of economics, in the stricter sense of the word, are not subordi- 


nated to the more general problems of civilized life as a whole. 
C.D. B. 


A Primer or Hinpuism. By D. S. Sarma. Madras: Macmillan Co., 1929. 

Pp. ii + 147 + xiv. 

Although this little book addresses itself to the Hindu boys and girls and 
aims at providing “a common platform for all classes and sects,” it is bound to 
have a far greater and wider appeal than that. It is written throughout in dia- 
logue form, presenting a conversation between a father and his daughter who 
has just entered her teens and in whose memory the whole is conceived. As the 
author himself is aware, the subjects treated seem to be above the standard of 
girls and boys of that age, when presented in English. But he assures us that in 
the mother-tdngue these are ideas with which every Hindu child is familiar. 

The author is very successful in showing that Hinduism is not opposed to 
scientific progress or to speculations in metaphysics and ethics (p. 44), that it 
does not teach asceticism (p. 36), nor lays down any uniform law for all sec- 
tions of the community (p. 46). In matters of religion Hinduism makes con- 
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verts peacefully (p. 19), is in reality a league of religions by recognizing the 
various grades of culture from the lowest to the highest with their corresponding 
types of religious experience, and is a practical attempt to synthesize all religions 
(pp. 25, 75, 77, 146). Salvation, we read, “is not something that is made, but 
something that is only realised” (p. 133). The requisites are threefold: a good 
life, devotion—which need not be solely religious in character, as we understand 
the word—and jndna, i.e., insight or knowledge. 

Since the volume is written for Indians primarily no sacrifice of distinctly 
Hindu ideas has been made. He who would earnestly try to understand the 
higher life of India—whether from a religious, moral, or philosophical point of 
view—would do well to use this little book as an introduction. The whole makes 
delightful, easy reading and puts one in touch with the spirit of the Indian 
Renaissance as the author fitly designates the awakening of modern India and 
for which Professor Radhakrishnan has done so much. There are many defini- 
tions of Sanskrit philosophical terms, all in the current transliteration. The 
Appendix, finally, co-ordinates roughly in table form all the important histori- 
cal, religious, literary, and artistic events with the outstanding personalities. It 
is without specific dates, except general periods which extend from the remotest 
past to the beginning of the twentieth century. An index might have enhanced 


the usefulness of the volume a little. hie Ladieid 


PoEtTRY AND MATHEMaTIcs. By Scott Buchanan. New York: John Day Co., 

1929. Pp. 197. 

Dealing with his subject after the fashion of a poet, Professor Buchanan 
delineates the main features of mathematical thinking, and contributes sugges- 
tions in regard to the nature of knowledge and of literature. The following sum- 
mary does not follow the order of the book and is probably not free from inter- 
pretation. Objects presented vaguely in perception are surrounded by suggested 
meanings and pictures. Such vague objects are clarified by going through a 
process of orderly transformation resulting first in pictures and aesthetic objects 
but finally in clear and distinct intellectual objects. In both mathematics and 
poetry an abstract idea is presented, defined, and clarified by undergoing sig- 
nificant variation; but whereas the mathematician sees and deals with relations, 
the poet sees and deals with qualities. The mathematician’s external trappings 
of proof and deduction are merely a technique for announcing and exhibiting 
intuitions, just as rhyme and meter, while not poetry, may be the medium 
through which the poet expresses his intuitions. Statement, whether literary or 
not, and presumably thinking also, is composed of implicit or explicit analogies, 
an analogy being “the statement of the identity or similarity of at least two 
relations.” A statement is made more exact or more literal by expansion of the 
analogy; and truth is the “allegorical correspondence” of ideas with the facts. 

The foregoing doctrines are set in a rich background of illustrations from 
mathematics and literature; and the illustrations are at least as illuminating as 


the conclusions reached. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 
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CIRCUMSTANCE: VARIETIES OF METAPHYSICAL VERSE 1456-1928. Edited with 
a Preface by Genevieve Taggard. New York: Covici-Friede, Publishers, 
1929. 1,000 copies each signed by the editor. Pp. xiv-+-237. Price, $6.00. 
The title indicates the principle whereby this anthology is constructed. 

Metaphysical verse, as here conceived, is best represented by John Donne and 

Emily Dickinson, though no great disproportion of space is given to these two 

poets. These, and such as these, are poets “with a genius both for the concrete 

word and the dazzling concept.” In their poetry “ideas are as real as grassblades 
or locomotives.” The reader familiar with English verse will find in this anthol- 
ogy nothing new; but the ensemble does make, if read as nearly in one sitting as 
mortal frailty allows, an impression of disembodied grandeur hardly otherwise 
to be got. The setting of the poems has not a little to do with this impression. 

To have the best of English intellectual verse presented with all the typograph- 

ical niceties available since the fifteenth century; to have this displayed through 

English Granjon type, set upon rag paper, with decorative material drawn from 

old sources—so to take one’s poetic metaphysics is for even a philosopher to 


have a memorable experience. 
T. V.S. 


THE Next Rune. By K. S. Venkataramani. Mylapore, Madras: Svetaranya 

Ashrama, 1928. Pp. vii+-155. 

The first half of this book asks the question, What is the direction of 
progress, the next rung in the ladder of man’s development? According to the 
author the next rung is “‘a peaceful, benevolent, duty-doing, possession-less, pas- 
sion-less, self-respecting, self-working, all-knowing, purposeful creature who 
looks almost like man except for a quiet glint in his eyes, and a strange and 
celestial glow of Light in his face,” and to reach this goal we should all strive 
“both individually and collectively, individually with fullness, absorption, de- 
tachment and vision as the East has always done, and collectively with vigour, 
strenuousness and public sacrifice as the West has always shown in its quest.” 
The second half of the book discusses India and her problems. Far from being 
composed of abstract analysis or formal exposition, the book reflects an inter- 
esting personality and point of view. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


Spinoza: SELECTIONS. Edited by John Wild. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1930. Pp. lxi+-497. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Wild’s volume of selections from the writings of Spinoza forms a wel- 
come addition to what is rapidly becoming the most useful and comprehensive 
series of documents covering the development of Western philosophy. Like its 
companion volumes, it includes an excellent Introduction and a good working 
selection from the philosopher’s writings. 

The Introduction (48 pages) reviews Spinoza’s life and expounds clearly and 
briefly his leading philosophical conceptions, e.g., “Method,” “God,” “Attri- 
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butes,” “Modes,” “Man,” “Human Bondage,” “The Way to Blessedness and 
Eternal Life.” One might differ with Mr. Wild on certain details of exposition 
and emphasis; but within the limits of four dozen small pages no man can ex- 
plain and defend his interpretation of such notoriously difficult doctrine. The 
selections include Spinoza’s monograph On the Improvement of the Under- 
standing, reproduced entire; his Short Treatise of God, Man and His Being, 
with most of the second part omitted because “it consists of an immature and 
largely Cartesian account of the passions”; his Ethics, in toto; and twenty- 
eight selections from Spinoza’s correspondence. It is in the matter of inclusion 
and exclusion if any where that one feels the limitations of Mr. Wild’s volume. 
There are some old friends that do not appear. But short of each one compiling 
his own volume of selections, there is no way around this difficulty. It will still 
remain, however, that anyone who masters the contents of this little volume will 
have mastered the main positions in Spinoza’s thinking. 


ALBUREY CASTELL 


THE UnrREALISTS. By Harvey Wickham. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial 

Press, 1930. Pp. ix-+314. Price, $3.50. 

This volume, together with its two predecessors, The Misbehaviorists and 
The Impuritans, completes Mr. Harvey Wickham’s survey of contemporary 
thought and thinkers. In The Unrealists he comes to grips with James, Dewey, 
Bergson, Santayana, Einstein, Russell, Alexander, and Whitehead. The figures 
are dealt with on one fairly obvious formula: What is the value-for-life of what 
these philosophers are saying? What is their significance for the “plain man”? 

With this torchlight of common sense, Mr. Wickham reviews the chief posi- 
tions of contemporary metaphysics. He is shrewd enough to quote passages in 
the most technical language and freighted the heaviest with philosophical impli- 
cations. The immediate result seems to be that philosophers today are (at best) 
talking wordy nonsense, or (at worst) not even remotely concerned with value- 
for-life, with what Mr. Wickham would call “realities.” This, of course, is the 
author’s thesis, and the reason for the title he gives to his book. He plays his 
game cleverly; at times, perhaps, a little crudely. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 
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movement. 
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The Philosop! 1 ic Way of Life 


By T. v. SMITH 


na tienda Royce, Sentesene James, a::d Dewey as guides to 
different sibs be of life rather than as. proponents of speculative sys- 
a te 
—is not ware he give the student advice, nor to use humor as an 
instrument of seriousness. : 


—preseribes. no single philosophic way of life, but points out 
certain Considerations that will help the student to find a way of 


his Own. 
ae $2.50, postpaid $2.60 
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International co-operation i is no longer an optional matter 
in every department : of human activity. The sole question i 
international co-operation proceed according to American sta 
democracy and justice, or be subject to inter-class, inter 
inter-religious prejudices inherited from the past? 


World Unity Magazine endeavors to throw light on thai 
principles which must underlie any intelligent approach te th 
of world order. It provides a cultural background by which 
in particular, can appreciate the nature of the tremendous issu 
by statesmen, economists, educators, and religionists in this 


No more useful ‘acid 3 interesting form of “education in world 
exists ae than itte contents of this monthly hie es 


World Unity ies the privilage of announcing the World Unit 
a series of books conveying the broader outlook now demand 
many transformations taking place in human life. Volume one’ 
Herman Randall. Volume two by. Herbert Addams G Clabes, 


Write he sample copy of World Unity and 
- prospectus of World Unity Library 
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